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“ HARPER'S WEEKLY /s the best existing illustrated 
history of the year... . It should be in the library of 
every man who wishes to preserve a record of the world’s 
progress and to refresh his mind about the course of men 


and affairs.’ —N. Y. Herald. 


THE PINKERTON MEN. 

HE lamentable occurrences at Homestead have 

drawn the attention of the country again to a 
singular phenomenon in our social development. 
We take it for granted that property is entitled to 
protection under the laws of the land; that when the 
organs of the Jaw fail to afford that protection, the 
owner of the property has a right to protect it him- 
self with all the necessary means; that he may employ 
persons 4n his service to protect it for him, and th: 
he may hire other persons expressly for that pur- 
pose. ‘Cases in which the organs of the law are not 
as prompt or not as vigorous in the protection of 
property as the owners desire, or as public order re- 
quires, being somewhat frequent, the employment of 
private means is correspondingly frequent too. The 
police is supplemented by private watchmen and pri- 
vate.detectives, just as the street-cleaning depart- 
ment is supplemented by private sweepers. Private 
enterprise makes up for the delinquencies of our 
public service. In the same manner great manu- 
facturing or transportation companies, when they 
get into trouble with their working-men, and wish to 
protect their factories or their docks or railroad sta- 
tions or shops against encroachment by striking 
operatives, have fallen into the habit of calling upon 
a business firm that furnishes to order protection of 
property in the shape of armed men at wholesale or 
retail as may be required. This arrangement may 
do credit to American enterprise and invention, but 
it throws a singular light upon the state of American 
civilization. 

The PINKERTON agency was originally established 
to afford private facilities for the detection of crime, 
the recovery of articles of property lost or stolen, 
and similar objects. This is a perfectly legitimate 
business, and it has, no doubt, rendered excellent 
service. When such an agency, in addition to this, 
also furnishes armed bodies of men for the defence 
of factories or railroad shops in case of trouble be- 
tween employers and working-men, it assumes a dif- 
ferent character. It becomes, in a large sense, a pri- 
vate military organization, keeping itself in a state 
of readiness to respond to a call into active service at 
short notice. It has a standing corps of experienced 
officers —captains and lieutenants—and a body of 
trained privates large enough to form the nucleus of 
alittlearmy. It has also its recruiting agents, and, if 
we may believe the testimony of some of the men re- 
cently enlisted for the Homestead expedition at fifteen 
dollars a week, with the promise of *‘a good time,” 
the recruiting officers offer to adventurous youths 
blandishments not unlike those which the gay recruit- 
ing sergeant of the British army employs so skilfully. 
In this way an armed force of several hundred men 
may quickly be set on foot to serve ostensibly as 
the posse comitatus of some officer of the peace, as 
deputy sheriffs or deputy marshals, in any part of 
the country, but really being in the pay of some rich 
man or corporation, to do such watching and march- 
ing and fighting as the interests of the employer may 
require. 

Whatever may justly be said in favor or even of 
the necessity of such an arrangement under existing 
circumstances, it will not be denied that it has a dis- 
tinctly medizeval flavor. It strongly reminds us of 
the condottieri in Italy, and of the Landsknechte in 
Germany, who hired themselves out, and fought 
more or less bravely on whatever side of a contest 
they found the best pay and the most tempting booty, 
without taking the slightest interest in the merits or 
demerits of the cause they fought for or against. 

It would, no doubt, be doing injustice to PINKERTON 
and his men to put them upon the same level. But 
it is by no means improbable that, if the state of 
things continue which furnishes employment for 
such a force, the financial success of the PINKERTON 
agency will stimulate the spirit of competition, and 
we may before long have several organizations of the 
same nature in this country ready and eager to en- 
gage in any enterprise of private warfare that may 
offer itself. Indeed, it does not require an extraor- 
dinary flight of the imagination to fancy two of our 
great railroad corporations contesting the control of 
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some district of territory, and employing two differ- 
ent private armies to win by force what cannot be 
won by peaceable means. Nor is it inconceivable 
that the very existence of such organizations might 
tempt reckless persous, who have money enough to 
employ them, to engage in desperate undertakings 
which otherwise they would not think of. It may 
be said that so far the PINKERTON agency has never 
permitted its men to be employed in unlawful enter- 
prises, and that it would not take any engagement of 
an unlawful character. All this may be admitted. 
But if such organizations should multiply, it is not at 
all improbable that some of them would in great 
part be composed of adventurous spirits inclined not 
to be over-nice in examining the character of their 
jobs, and that thus a congenial employment might be 
furnished to the most dangerous elements of society. 
The main point, however, for the consideration of 
the American people is that we cannot admit the ne- 
cessity of having and employing such an armed 
force as the PINKERTON men without confessing to a 
condition of things amongst us which we must be 
ashamed of. That in the young settlements of the 
far West, where the legal relations between man 
and man have scarcely taken a definite form, and 
where self-help in the largest sense is still the order 
of the day, something like private war should occa- 
sionally be resorted to for the determination of dis- 
putes is not astonishing. But the confession that in 
some of the oldest, richest, and best-ordered States of 
this Union the enforcement of the laws can be so 
little depended upon that a resort to medizeval con- 
trivances becomes necessary for the protection of 
property or of any other right is humiliating in the 
extreme. It is said that sometimes political consid- 
erations stand in the way of the enforcement of the 
laws. If that be the case, then it is high time that 
politics be reformed in accordance with the elemen- 
tary requirements of civilized society. A truly 
civilized community will not have to look to a PINK- 
ERTON force to do under private pay that which is 
obviously the business of the regularly constituted 
authorities. 


CYRUS W. FIELD. 

THERE was a time, some twenty years before his death, 
when Cyrus W. FIELD received the popular meed of his 
great achievements, and, happily for his memory, that time 
has come again. Mr. FieLp was, without question, the 
greatest business genius of our times. He did not, it is true, 
accumulate one of the enormous fortunes that distinguish 
and reward the modern speculator. In the days of his 
popularity he was one of the richest men of the metropolis, 
but his largest accumulations fell far short of the enormous 
fortunes that have grown by prudent management of inher- 
ited estates or by shrewd manipulations of the stock market. 
When the city was most interested in Mr. Fre.p’s efforts on 
Wall Street, his wealth was never estimated to be greater 
than $10,000,000. 

Mr. FIELD’s greatness as a man of business-rests upon his 
achievements for civilization. For these he will be remem- 
bered long after many of his contemporaries will have been 
forgotten but for the riches left behind them in the hands of 
heirs and successors that bear their names. His fame was 
gained by solid and successful efforts in behalf of humanity. 
A friend who dwelt among those who were nearest to him 
said of him, the day before his death, ‘‘ He is one of five or 
six living men who have done something for civilization.” 
Perhaps it may be added that at the timevof his death he 
was the living man who had done most for civilization. 

JoHN Bricut said of him that he was the CoLumBus of 
the nineteenth century, for he had moored the Old World 
alongside the New. Upon that achievement his fame chiefly 
rests. The possibility of establishing electrical communica- 
tion between Europe and America under the Atlantic Ocean 
was the dream of other men before the thought was born in 
Mr. FIELp’s brain, but when it possessed his mind it became 
a project possible of realization. It was in 1854, when Mr. 
FIELD was thirty-five years old, that he accepted the laying 
of the Atlantic cable as a practicable business enterprise, and 
determined upon its accomplishment. At thirty-five, when 
most successful men are only assured of the probability of 
gaining their ends, Mr. FreLp had accumulated a fortune, 
and was able to convince capitalists of the feasibility of a 
scheme that appeared chimerical to most men of affairs. 
Here was the genius that gives to men the power of in- 
spiring others, It was the same order of genius that en- 
abled CoLuMBus to turn the minds of FERDINAND and Isa- 
BELLA, in the midst of their rejoicing over the expulsion of 
the Moors from Granada, to the speculative undertaking 
which resulted in the finding of a continent. 

Next was shown the genius of patience, endurance, in- 
dustry, and prophetic assurance. In four years the cable 
was laid,and messages passed between England and America. 
Suddenly the current ceased;to flow, the cable was broken, 
but the fact that telegraphic communication was possible 
had been established, and Mr. Fre.p’s prophetic vision was 
unclouded and his will was unbroken. The problem of the 
Atlantic cable had been solved, and for nearly thirty years, 
thanks to his faith and energy, Europe and America have 
been in hourly communication with each other. 

It would take volumes to recount the great results that 
this man thus accomplished, how much he did for commerce, 
how much for friendly intercourse between the nations. how 
much for civilization. Now that he is dead, we remember 
the splendid processions, the homage of two continents. the 
eulogies of the leading men of England and the United 
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States, the stimulus to universal progress, which greeted and 
followed the successful termination of his labors. We re. 
call only the imaginative man of business and the hum 
tarian. 

Once again that sure-footed imagination found a great 
field in the problem of rapid transit in this city, but tis 
achievement is so far inferior to the earlier and greater one 
that it does not add to the lustre of his fame. The world 
will remember him as the man who made two continents one 
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AN INTERESTING QUESTION. 


A VERy interesting question is before Congress and the 
American Bar Association, arising out of the unfortunate 
massacre of the Italians in New Orleans. The relations be- 
tween this country and Italy were strained nearly to the 
point of war. Diplomatic intercourse was not discontinued, 
but Baron Fava, the Italian Minister, was recalled. 

The issue in the controversy arose from the conduct of 
the mob that broke into the New Orleans jail and killed the 
Italians who had been arrested for the murder of the Chief 
of Police. For everything done by the people of the city. 
and for everything done or left undone by the government 
and courts of the State of Louisiana, the Federal govern- 
ment was responsible to Italy. The men engaged in the 
outrage were acquitted, and this government recognized its 
moral responsibility, at least, by paying a small sum of mon- 
ey to surviving sufferers. 

The question before Congress and the Bar Association's 
International Law Committee is clear. What remedy is 
there for a condition of law, international and domestic. 
under which the United States are responsible to a foreign 
government, even to the point of war, for the acts of the 
people and courts of a single State? It is an interesting 
and important question, and one in which the whole coun. 
try is concerned. 

The refusal of Virginia to pay its foreign bondholders in 
accordance with the terms of the original agreement, or 
the inability of the Louisiana courts to convict the persons 
guilty of the murder of the Italians, might have occasioned 
war. The United States would have been obliged to main- 
tain the war, to pay its cost in money, and in destruction of 
life and property. Assuming for the purposes of the argu- 
ment that Virginia and Louisiana were wrong, nevertheless 
they would have borne only their proportion of the losses 
and afflictions of battle. They would have caused the trou- 
ble, but the United States must have borne the burden of 
defending all the States for the wrong of one State. 

It is proposed in such a case as that of Louisiana that the 
Federal courts shall try citizens for certain crimes against 
aliens. The argument is that if the Federal government is to 
be held to answer by a foreign power for a failure of justice, 
it should be its justice and not a State’s upon which the fail- 
ure is chargeable; that the general rule that responsibility 
must be accompanied by power should apply here as else- 
where; that causes on which depends so much of moment 
to the nation should be tried in the nation’s tribunals; and 
that the danger to the common interests of local prejudice 
and passion should be avoided. 

On the other hand, it is contended that in the Louisiana 
and like cases the breach of the law is a breach of the State's 
law and not of the Federal statutes. The controversy, 
therefore, no matter what may be the nationality of the 
victims, is between the State and its own citizens, and the 
proposed law involves an invasion of the police powers of 
the State. There is no doubt that this objection is very 
strong, for it is in precise harmony with the fundamental 
theory of the government. 

Aside from the constitutional objection to the bill, its ad- 
vocates must rest their case on the unwillingness of the 
country to permit the courts or government of any State to 
be sole arbiters in matters for whose results the whole coun- 
try may be held responsible in war. 


A NATIONAL HIGHWAY COMMISSION. 


Mr. ManvErson of Nebraska has introduced a biil in the 
Senate creating a National Highway Commission to devise 
and formulate plans for the establishment of a national 
school of roads and bridges, with branches attached to the 
various agricultural colleges and experiment stations; to 
consider whether in any part of the United States military 
or post roads might profitably be established under the su- 
pervision of a national school; to procure the exhibition at 
the World's Fair of the best methods and appliances for 
road-making; to provide for organized practical instruction 
in the art of road-making during the fair, free of cost, to all 
who may desire it; to collate the various recent State laws 
regarding highway improvement; to inquire whether any 
form of national aid to State highways is desirable and 
practicable; and to report generally on the subject of high- 
way improvement. This bill commits the government to no 
specific plan, nor, indeed, to any action whatever in the im- 
provement of the roads, and it is not, therefore, likely to meet 
with any opposition. 

The National League of American Wheelmen—that is, the 
bicycle-riders of the country—meet in Washington this week, 
and the members will doubtless use their influence to secure 
the quick passage of this bill, which can do no harm what- 
ever, but, on the contrary, possibly be fruitful of great good. 
In those countries of Europe where the best roads are main- 
tained they have been built and are kept in repair under the 
supervision of specially educated engineers. Such a school 
in the United States as suggested by Mr. MANDERSON’S bill 
would be most excellent, for, next to the apathetic feeling on 
the part of the farmers as to the importance of good com- 
mon roads, the greatest difficulty in the way of securing 
better highways is the lack of knowledge as to how roads 
should be built and kept in repair. The amount of road tax 
collected and spent in the United States every year amounts 














aggregate to an immense sum, and the greater part of 
_— at ana entirely thrown away, and some consider- 
able part worse than thrown away, for the roads in many 
instances are hurt, rather than improved, by ignorant meth- 


; of working them. ae it f 
ag pointed phe in recent articles in the WEEKLY, it is of 


much importance that there should be an exhibition at the © 


World’s Fair where our own people could be instructed in 
road-making, and foreign visitors made aware that though 
we have bad roads in America, we are alive to the fact, and 
preparing to remove this reproach to our civilization and 
burden on our prosperity. The present bill, we believe, was 
prepared by General Roy STONE, of New York, a gentleman 
who has given much thought to the subject of road reform, 
In his remarks introducing the bill, Senator MANDERSON 
read a Jetter from General STONE, in which he argues that 
since the general government has extended aid and credit of 
some sort to canal and railway companies, national banks, 
agricultural colleges, and experiment stations, and since ** it 
will presently guarantee the interest on a hundred millions 
of the bonds of a private company to build a canal outside 
of the United States,” it will merely be consistent “in help- 
ing those communities which will help themselves in any 
part of the country to build roads that are necessary for the 
general welfare.” [ f 

Congress has ample power under the Constitution to build 
national or post roads, and there are old precedents for such 
action, But the present bill might be properly passed even 
without these precedents. It is a step in the right direction, 
and if it becomes a law, will be another indication that the 
movement for better common roads will not exhaust itself 
in argument, but result in a reform that has been needed 
since the establishment of the government, but never so 
much as Dow. 


BEFOULING THE BEACHES. 


OF recent years much has been heard of New York as a 
summer resort, and the city has had unquestionably a great 
many pleasure-seeking visitors during the warm weather. 
There are more pleasant and cheap excursions to be taken 
from New York than from any other city in the world, and 
the most of these are on the various neighboring waters, or 
to the beaches near by. The Street-cleaning Department of 
New York has long been in the habit of emptying barges 
laden with street sweepings, garbage, and dead animals into 

-the waters of the outer bay, and also, a little further to sea, 


off the coast of Long Island or New Jersey. These sweep- . 


ings and this garbage and other refuse have a high fertilizing 
value, and should be put to better use than fouling the wa- 
ters, filling the bay, and strewing the beaches with dead ani- 
mals and other loathsome things. Contact with the bodies 
of dead animals and decayed vegetables has been so frequent 
at the most accessible of the beaches that many fastidious 
persons have long abandoned the practice of bathing in the 
surf at Coney Island, Rockaway, and the neighboring resorts. 
Certainly it is not pleasant while swimming to be borne 
down upon by the floating body of a dead horse, or to have 
the carcass of a cat strike the bather in the face while diving 
beneath a breaker. Yet such occurrences have been very 
frequent for ten years past. 

Much floating refuse is washed ashore, and there it re- 
mains to decay and to impregnate the air with sickening 
odors. While these odors may not be a very serious men- 
ace to health, they do completely counteract any good effect 
that the sea-air would otherwise have. And they also con- 
stitute a nuisance plainly within the meaning of the law, for 
they are unpleasant and disagreeable, and a direct damage 
to property. Such nuisances have often been called to the 
attention of the New York State Board of Health, but that 
body has so far failed to correct the evil. New York city 
authorities are responsible for these nuisances, and New 
York merchants and hotel-keepers and other citizens of the 
metropolis are the chief sufferers by their continuance. It is 
gratifying to note that one of the highest city officials has just 
returned from a Long Island resort, filled with indignation 
at the practices of the Street-cleaning Department. These 
practices should be stopped at once, but the reform should 
go a step further, and all.this refuse should be utilized to 
make more fertile the fields and gardens from which comes 
a large part of our food supply. Some of it now, to be sure, 
is consumed by fish, and returns to us in the form of sea 
food, but this is so small a part of the whole that it scarcely 
lessens the wanton waste. 


THE DEFEAT OF FREE COINAGE. 


IT was a striking and interesting spectacle that the House 
of Representatives afforded on Wednesday, the 13th of July, 
when the Senate bill for the free coinage of silver was 
brought before it. The galleries were crowded. Seats long 
vacant were occupied by members summoned in haste from 
ull parts of the Union to take part in the closing engage- 
ment of a long and vexatious contest that had already sorely 
shaken one party, the result of which might easily have 
been fatal to the other. The most skilful and most deter- 
mined leaders not merely of the two great parties, but of 
the various factions of the majority, were in their places 
and ready. Up to the hour of meeting, the friends and the 
‘ves of the bill alike professed the utmost faith—the former 
in its passage, the latter in its defeat. 

The latter proved to be correct in their calculations. The 
bil was beaten, not bya direct vote, but by the action of a 
‘ecisive majority in refusing to allow it to come to a direct 
vote. The struggle was sharp and exciting, but it was brief. 
r be two Republican members of the committee, ex-Speaker 
REED and Mr. Burrows, had agreed with the Democratic 
‘opponents of the bill (led by Messrs. TRacey of New York, 

VILLIAMS of Massachusetts, and HARTER of Ohio) to head 
‘he fight against the proposition to take up the bill; they 
kept their pladge loyally, and were fairly supported by their 
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party followers, only nine Republicans voting with the 
silver nen. This course by the Republican Jeaders is de- 
serving of hearty respect. It would have been easy for 
them to justify themselves in letting the bill come to a vote, 
and recording their party against it then. They would 
plainly have gained in this, that they would have embar- 
rassed, distracted, and divided the Democrats, and would 
have made it obvious to the country that it was only by 
Republican aid that the bill was defeated in a House with 
an overwhelming Democratic majority. But this tempting 
policy was put aside, in great degree through the influence 
of Mr. Reep, and the Republican strength was thrown 
promptly against the measure from the first moment. The 
result was not only a triumph for honest money, it was dis- 
tinctly a demonstration of honest and patriotic politics. 

The action of the House relieves the situation in a marked 
manner. Its influence on the pending canvass will neces- 
sarily be great, since it leaves the issue of protection and 
tariff reform clearly defined, and must render the verdict at 
the polls, whatever it may be, far more nearly decisive. But 
its effect upon the business interests of the country is much 
more important. It not only sets at rest all anxiety as to the 
enactment of free coinage by Congress at this session, but it 
renders such enactment practical!y impossible at the next 
session. It does more. It makes it extremely probable that 
the next time the currency issue comes up it will be by an 
effort to repeal the silver-purchase act of July 14, 1890. In- 
deed, the vote in the House on Wednesday was followed on 
the next day by the introduction of a bill by Senator SHER- 
MAN providing for such repeal. The act of 1890 was a com- 
promise, and an extremely dangerous one. It was the price 
paid to the Republicans from the “silver States” to avoid 
free coinage. So far as these gentlemen are concerned, the 
concession was wasted, for they have since done all in their 
power to force free coinage. The concession will hardly be 
continned. And the repeal of that act is an absolute condi- 
tion precedent to a sound and safe currency system. 


THE SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


It is a curious fact, which must have come within the 
notice of many of our city readers, that while the comment 
of the journals on the recent convention of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor was respectful and even 
admiring, the tone of much of the comment made in private 
was distinctly cynical, and very little of it was wholly sym- 
pathetic. It was remarked of them, for instance; that it was 
hardly worth while for 30,000 young people to gather from 
all corners of the continent to oppose Sunday opening and 
the sale of liquor at the Columbian Exposition, and to urge 
Congress to prohibit these as a condition to granting an ap- 
propriation. The assumption, of course, is that this is all 
the convention did do. But this is purely an assumption. 
There is no ground for it; and since any one who took the 
pains to read the accounts published of the proceedings 
would have known that there was no ground for it, it must 
be added that there was no excuse for it. 

There would be room for difference of opinion, if this had 
been all that was done, as to whether it was worth while. 
Sabbath-keeping,in a pretty strict sense, is still one of the vir- 
tues taught each week literally to millions of children and 
adults in the United States, while detestation of the liquor 
traffic is hardly less disseminated in Sunday-school and 
church. It is not an idle thing, it is certainly not a bad 
thing, for young men and women openly to avow and to 
advocate principle and practice that are taught them as vir- 
tuous, that are clearly not attractive in themselves, and that 
are not particularly popular. We may not agree with the 
convention’s estimate of the importance of these things, and 
we may disagree with it as to the policy urged on Congress 
with reference to them. But the clear assertion of convic- 
tion, and zeal in advocating it and in securing action in ac- 
cordance with it, are manly and womanly in themselves, and 
are encouraged by all Christian teaching. 

As we have already stated, however, the question of Sun- 
day closing and of the sale of liquor at the Columbian Fair, 
though it awakened great interest and caused some excite- 
ment, was not the only concern of this remarkable conven- 
tion. On the contrary, it was but one of several, and not 
the most important. The most significant fact about the 
convention was that it was such an impressive demonstra- 
tion in itself of the possibility of an intimate, active, effective 
union of various denominations from not only all parts of 
this vast republic of ours, but. from so many parts of the 
world. Europe, Asia, Australia, and even Africa were repre- 
sented in the great meetings that taxed the capacity of the 
three largest halls in the city. And all reports agree that 
the spirit of the meetings was that of harmony—not of nega- 
tive but of positive harmony—of agreement not as to be- 
liefs necessarily, certainly not as to denominational beliefs, 
but as to purpose and action, The title of the society indi- 
cates what these are. Is it nothing that 1,200,000 young 
men and women have united for Christian endeavor—that 
is to say, by mutual sympathy, discussion, and encourage- 
ment to make their own lives pure and faithful and helpful, 
and steadily as they may to influence in the same sense the 
lives of others? It seems to us that it is much, very much, 
and that there is no class, not even that of the cynical critics, 
that will not gain by it. 


BRAWN AND BRAIN. 


THERE is an excellent rule prevailing at Harvard Univer- 
sity concerning athletics. It is that no student shall partici- 

_ pate in intercollegiate sports unless he maintain a certain 
standing in his studies. He must prove by his college work 
that he is intellectually industrious, or he cannot become, or 
remain, one of the physical champions and heroes of the 
university. That the rule is enforced is proved by the fact 
that an excellent ball-player and a good oarsman lost their 
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places on the nine and on the crew this year by its applica, 
tion. 

The authorities of Harvard are as proud as any boy among 
the undergraduates of the athletic fame of their university, 
but they i: sist that athletics shall be subordinate to intel 
lectual work. There is no incompatibility between excel- 
lence in each. The present chairman of the committee of 
the faculty on athletics was an excellent student, is now a 
distinguished professor, and was a famous second-baseman 
on the university nine. He never found that a strong and 
healthful body interfered with his mental work. 

And why should there be any doubt of it? The Olym- 
pian races did not interfere with the progress of the Greeks 
in arts and letters. Alcibiades was a keen wit, an accom- 
plished soldier, an astute diplomat, a skilful traitor, notwith- 
standing his superiority in manly sports. That boy ought 
to be a good all-round student who gets up early in the 
morning for a run and a swim, who sees the first sunburst 
of the day, catches the opening chorus of the birds, and in- 
hales the sweet scents of dewy nature, who later in the after- 
noon brings all his physical forces into play, and retires ear- 
ly to bed to the sleep that refreshes a body pleasantly fa- 
tigued. There is an incongruity between excessive fatigue 
and intellectual labor, but none between temperate exercise 
and study, and therein lies the wisdom of the rule adopted 
at Harvard. 

It may be that such a rule will sometimes result in the 
defeat of one university by the representatives of another 
where a different policy prevails. Whether or not the reg- 
ulation obtains at Yale we do not know, but it can easily be 
seen that a college which permits any of its students to 
make athletics supreme may often conquer one in which 
sport is made subordinate to learning. But that is a small 
matter. Where sport is ruled by intelligence it will not flag, 
for it is good in itself, and under a system which insists on 
the sane mind, the sound body will find its proper place, 
and the old Greek ideal of temperance will be realized. 
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A DAY AT GRAY GABLES. 


WHokver takes a ride down the Woods Holl branch of 
the Old Colony Railroad will be sure to hear some one say, 
when the train reaches the station of Buzzard’s Bay, ‘‘ There’s 
the house.” And then heads will go out of the window, 
and there will be a solemn smileless gazing. 

And there is the house, sure enough. It stands up against 
the sky, gray and clearly defined, looking to be not more 
than a mile away, although it can’t be reached by less than 
four miles of road. Whose house? Well, that seems to be 
taken for granted on the cars. Nobody is supposed to be 
wbliged to ask that question. Every one understands. It is 
assumed that every American citizen knows who it is that 
has made Buzzard’s Bay famous, and has lifted it out of the 
peaceful slumbers of remoteness into the glowing light of 
national reputation. If you should speak the name of the 
owner of that long shingled pile yonder to one of the senti- 
ent heads that are moving about on craned necks by way of 
giving information, the solemn Yankee face would at once 
be made interesting and expressive through wounded pride. 
Perhaps not quite so unnecessary is explanation when, a 
half-mile further on down the branch road, the train stops at 
the signal of a flag, and a stout figure, with a browned face 
shaded by a soft felt hat, is seen standing alone at a cross- 
road, looking for a visitor who is expected by the cars. Yet 
the New-Englander is proverbially silent, and on the cape 
especially he is reserved and timorous of expression. The 
necks crane again, and while the glances are often furtive 
and very little is said, there is not one of these quiet folk 
who will not carry home a full, clear, definite impression of 
the ex-President’s face and figure. 

Gray Gables is a pleasant house, and it is most admirably 
situated for people who care little for the society of summer- 
places and a good deal for the sports and opportunities which 
nature bestows upon the sons and daughters of men. Buz- 
zard’s Bay must not be confounded with suburban Boston, 
with the North Shore or Cape Ann, with Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, or Beverly, or Cohasset, or the hundred and two 
other places whither the resident of the New England me- 
tropolis hies when he wants to combine tax-dodging with 
good air and a rural or semi-rural existence. When Bos- 
tonians invade a country-side, they take a good deal of lawn- 
mowed civilization with them. Buzzard’s Bay is yet to be 
invaded. 

A good deal of Cape Cod is to be discovered, and although 
Mr. Cleveland is not the Christopher Columbus of the spot, 
he is one of the early voyagers. He has a near neighbor, a 
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GRAY GABLES, 


half-mile off. Out of sight, over a hill, is a real resort, with 
hotels and small cottages, and Mr. Joseph Jefferson dwells 
two miles away, near enough to come over and fish with his 
friend when he grows tired of painting pictures, By reason 
of the lack of a bridge over Monument River, the om from 
Buzzard’s Bay station to Gray Gables is three or four times 
as long as it ought to be. In order to accommodate Mr 
Cleveland, who is likely, in New England phrase, to have 
“quite some” visitors during the coming weeks, the Old 
Colony road has established a flag-station at Gray Gables 
The stopping-place is at a road running into the place and 
is about a quarter of a miie from the house. It is as lonel 
a spot as a hater of hi3 kind could wish, but there is a coal 
strength in the air which stimulates to exercise, and suggest 
the near presence of salt water. R saad 
The walk to the house is over gravel roads through oak 
groves, and by fresh-water ponds filled with lilies. Mr 
Cleveland's property comprises nearly all that can be seen. 
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‘They are primitive people who dwell here. Their habits 


and methods are as simple as their daily lives. When the 
Gray Gables property was marked off from the next holding 
the boundary line was fixed, or rather suggested, by saplings 
that were bent so that the trees have grown up crooked, and 
no better fence seems to be needed. The growth of oak is 
young, and is apparently the successor of pine. A hundred 
acres constitute this estate. It was once cultivated after the 
fashion of the cape, and there was a cranberry patch, the 
prevailing orchard of the vicinage. It is abandoned by the 
new owner, who has also turned his back upon the chicken 
culture that was formerly carried on within sight and hear- 
ing of the house. The extensive chicken-house within the 
week has been transformed into a candidate’s workshop, 
and here Mr. Cleveland expects to spend most of his time 
during the summer carrying on the enormous correspond- 
ence, which has already begun to assume formidable propor- 
tions. It will be gratifying to many of Mr. Cleveland's 
friends, who are familiar with his habit of writing his own 
letters, that he has at last succumbed to the necessity of a 
stenographer. He will do even more than he used to do in 
the White House, and will do it with much less labor, 

That is, Mr. Cleveland hopes to do a good deal, and ex- 
pects to be able to resist the tempting nature out-of-doors, 
but he does not anticipate a triumph without a struggle. 


As he says himself: ‘‘ The boat is right before the window . 


of the office. Whenever I look up I'll see it. I don’t know, 
I don’t know,” shaking his head doubtfully the while. 
But when you are hoping or fearing, according as you are 
an industrious blasphemer of the beauties of idleness or the 
grateful recipient of its blessings, that his words mean what 
they say, you remember that he has a most obstinate hab- 
it of doing his work, and you know that the coming sum- 
mer probably holds very little fishing for Mr. Grover Cleve- 
land. When you get over to the house and see the two big 
piles of letters on a table in the ‘‘ gun-room,” yet to answer, 
there will come to you a still stronger realizing sense that 
the waters will glisten and that the fish will bite in vain so 
far as the occupant of Gray Gables is concerned. 

Life at Gray Gables is very quiet thus far. It is a frank 
unostentatious country house. The living-rooms are in the 
second and third stories. The builder was generous with pi- 
azzas, and if it is too cold on the seaward side, it is warmer 
on the other. In the middle of the house is a great hall with 
a stone fireplace, and the stairs lead up to a gallery, the hall 
itself being two stories high. There is no.pretence of dec- 
oration. Everything is shining pine, the walls and ceilings 
as well as the floors. There is no paint, no color but that of 
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al ge wood and the rough stone of the chimneys 
1ere is a notable fireplace in the dining-room, a sunny 
oo which Mr. Cleveland has added to the house, the 
_ a by rough undressed stone shelf 
: tere 18 elegance about this interior fo 
oe pe real comfort cannot be had without a iolain 
* —_ of artistic luxury. The house is not a villa, nor does 
+4 ie aw lp giving of set entertainments It 
onde shelter for its owners, who intend t 
of the summer all that it h ive “pp cong 
; has to give of healt} i 
Mr. Cleveland’s life at B ; Peay 5 ote 
- Clevels uzzard’s Bay, so far as I could s 
f a { see 
——- is — as simple as modern civilization will per- 
oe els ginning to have some visitors who come from 
. is pwnangyr 4 from near at hand. The other day two men 
vance “or an while another came from the neighbor- 
Rested Magmeo eee _ The neighbors, in their quiet New 
ungland y, treat him with great respect, and. wit] 
4 it hi ith gree ‘ . and, without 
avy distinction of party prejudices, are frankly proud of 
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having him as a fellow-townsman. They showed ¢}).; 
of friendliness for him which the New-Englander in«:;, 
ly feels for a neighbor, and that due regard for one \. 
occupied the highest office in the country. There j, , 
thusiasm, there is no familiarity. There is an alm. 
Jute refusal on the part of those who come in contact \ \;) 
to be anything but solemn. There is a good deal of -,,,, 
derie about Mr. Cleveland, and he enjoys friendliness, ‘|, .. 
fore the solemn, dignified, self-guardedness of these ex, 
sailors and fishermen, maintaining always a wall |: 
themselves and the ex-President, used at first to make | 
gray as his gables. It is even said that he once thre: 
to discharge a skipper because he could not prevail , 
him to laugh, in consequence of which he would frequeitiy 
return from a successful day of fishing as blue as his ¢.,:,); 
Occasionally people drive up to the porch and stare 
house and its inmates with the unconsciousness of || 
whose ethical code is that they have a right to every t\;j,5 
that comes their way. When such a man, or his wife ;,,,,:. 
that he can look into the domestic life of an ex and 4)... 
sible future President by simply staring, there is no ru). «; 
decency that will prevent the staring. But annoyanc.< .; 
Buzzard’s Bay are the exception. It is an out-of.the \.. 
place, and the immediate neighbors are not that kind (i 


a 

r. Cleveland spends his day in talking with the pi \,je 
who happen to be about, in reading telegrams and et1i-r. 

in walking about the place, in sailing in his able cat-\...; 

or fishing with the Jefferson’s or some one else, or if ii. 
wants to fish and there is no other one to go with him. |jp- 
fishes with his skipper. 

The house is on a point of land, the water of the jy 
a well around the back, making a landlocked hariyor 
The Monument River comes into the bay here, and on the 
other side of the water are the wooded hills of On-set, dotted 
with more pretentious houses than are to be found on Mr 
Cleveland’s shore. To the southwestward the waters of the 
bay broaden out, and are broken by umbrageous islands, It 
is a wonderfully gifted: place. Mr. Cleveland says that he 
has everything that he likes there. He has sea fishing, 
bathing, sailing, trout streams, black bass, shooting, and «lb. 
solutely pure air and water. ‘ 

Late at night, after the rest are asleep, Mr. Cleveland goes 
into his gun-room and writes. He has not yet got over his 
White House habit of writing letters from ten o’clock in the 
evening until two in the morning. It seems to be a bad 
habit, but Mr. Cleveland thrives under it, and as he sits on 
his piazza, or walks about his place, in old clothes, flannel 
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shirt, and soft hat, he looks like the sturdy out-of-door 1 
and strong character that he is. 

I have said nothing about Mrs. Cleveland and the ba!) 
I think that I may say for them that they are well 2’ 
happy, thank you, but the less that is said Bn of th: 
in the press, the better will Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland like ' 
writers. I have simply tried to give some idea of the agr 
able quiet atmosphere that surrounds an unpretentious :: : 
thoroughly American country home, whose occupants p: 
the day like other healthfu people of their kind, exce} 
that, now that the head of the house is one of the two cent!’ 
figures of the country, there is beginning to grow up an U 
usual amount of correspondence, an unaccustomed invasi 
of politicians, and much and intimate talk of what conceT! 
4 great political campaign. And yet all this business «! 
Statecraft is conducted with less fuss and fury than yo 
will sometimes find disturbing the transactions of a smi 
retail shop. Henry Loomis NELSON. 
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XIil. 

T was four o’clock of the afternoon, and the sun falling 
on a great pile of stones beyond the freight-house 
made them look as if overlaid in gold-leaf. 

The hollow hill-side west of the town, bristling 

with trees, was beginning to warm with the fires of 

full. Ruddy clumps of leafage bulged here and there from 

the green, and the coarse sward had a sallow tinge, as if the 

soil was washing through. There was a twittering of in- 

sects in the warm air, and the sky was lightly stippled with 
little clouds. 

_Delk, standing in the door of the mill office, his hat over 
his troubled brows, felt a curious irritation at the sharp 
clang of a hammer, with which a man below the station 
Was mending the switch. 

The engine was back from its daily trip to Clingsville, its 
stack still oozing thinly with smoke. A crowd of men were 
examining two red calves, which a boy had driven to the 
drug-store steps. The little creatures stood quite still, their 
heads bent under a short yoke, their faces absolutely blank. 
From the lips of one a glassy thread hung motionless. 

* Thet thar least one ’ll make a mighty fine plough beast,” 
sulla man in the road. ‘‘ What ’ll your pap take fer him, 


Josh’ 


lik turned away from the bargaining which followed, 


htnzing the door. He stumbled against a package of iron 
Which had come in for the mill, and knocked the heavy 
thing clear across the room. Then he lighted a cigar, and 


resolutely set about posting his accounts. 
\' a fumbling noise in the region of the door he glanced 
sind, his expression of annoyance wowening as the man, 
‘ping heavily over the threshold, revealed the figure of 
Ko-cita Valley’s father. Bylands, flushing along the cheek- 
bones, got off the stool at once, and stood waiting, his back 

us tst the desk, as if he braced himself. 
old man, his fine lips set strangely awry, pointed a 

ng finger. ‘* You dog,” he said, hoarsely. 


r 


k out,” he said—‘‘look out what you say.” 

'.« other breathed so heavily his face was covering in 
pu splotches; drops of sweat shook on his forehead; 
a iddenly clinching his fist, he drew back, his figure 
’¢ to shorten, as if the muscles knotted themselves for 
«i lity blow. For an instant he held off, as if he would 
“mitten the young man mortally. Bylands, in a swift 

lit, saw himself go down under that swelling arm. 


1 d still, his own arms hanging; but when the old man 
; se his hand, it was as if his strength had exhausted 
b | the mere effort of preparation, and his blow, taking - 


, ‘sin the chest, fell feebly as a child’s stroke. 

‘as Valley himself who reeled backward, dropping 
' \ on the bench along the wall. 

_. 1owed to kill you dead,” he muttered—“‘ breakin’ my 
~~ heart—the sweetes’ thing God ever made. I—I’ve 
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\ straightened himself, looking pale. His eyes flashed. 
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seen her broodin’ and failin’, but I never got the sense of 
what was doin’ till—till this mornin’, you hound, you!” 

“Mr. Valley—” 

“Till I see you with the captain’s niece; till my own 
eyes see what you was about.” 

‘‘Damnation!” muttered Delk. ‘How have I got into 
this hole?” 

‘*You’ve made her believe black is white—thet girl of 
captain’s. Pore little soul!—pore little soul!—oh, Rosetty!” 

Delk had a spasm of resentment. 

“T have felt for some time that perhaps I was not just the 
man to make Rosetta happy,” he began, trying to speak 
evenly. ‘‘I have wanted to have a talk with her—” 

The old man stumbled to his feet. ‘‘Delk!” he breathed, 
‘‘T—don’t you—I’m sorry I strek you. I ain’t in my right 
mind. Look you, Delk! I never laid off to bite the dust at 
no man’s feet, but I—she’s all I got left, Rosetty is. Don’t 
you tell her thet—what you jest now said, about not bein’ 
fitted fer her—don’t you! She’s ben lookin’ porely o’ late. 
I can’t see her go like her maw—” Tears quivered over his 
eyeballs and choked his voice. 

Bylands, filled with pity and. shame and uncertainty, 
turned his back on the old man’s struggle for composure. 

‘«Thet thar lick I give you—” 

‘Oh, don’t speak of it,” said Delk, wearily. ‘“ I shouldn’t 
have cared if you’d come in with a rifle and settled me. I 
don’t know what to tell you. I don’t know what to do.” 

Valley groped for the door-latch. He looked back, his 
breast heaving. ‘‘ Thar’s one thing, Delk—she’s po’rful fond 
o’ you, Rosetty is. If you go back on her, you'll be her death.” 

As he stepped out, he repeated, in a mumbling undertone, 
his eyes down, ‘‘She’s fond o’ you, Rosetty is.” 


XIV. 

Selesty Wiggins was in the press of biscuit-making. It 
was on for supper-time, and an airy trail of flour led from 
the barrel in the pantry to the kitchen table, widening in a 
downy oval at Selesty’s feet. 

The dough was too thick, and she took up a bowl to get 
more buttermilk, crossing the room in a hopeless sort of 
gait, her elbows jerking aimlessly, her body setting loosely 
on the hips at each step. As she walked she kept flinging 
back her stiff short hair. 

She gave a little start as Mrs. Lichens came bounding into 
the kitchen, exclaiming at the spilled flour. 

‘*God knows how I git on at all, with waste and dribble on 
all sides! Ef you could git fellers out’n your head jurin’ 
bakin’-time, I’d thank my Maker!” 

‘*T hain’t got no feller.” 

“Don’t tell me/ What did you cut thet thar bang off fer, 
hunh?—uck—uh! When a gyrl gits notiony "bout the out- 
side of her head, it’s ’cuz some man is on the eenside. Don't 
pane nare ‘nother scrap o’ lard in thet pan! I keep a hotel, 

lesty. Ef folks wants home comferts, let ’em go where 
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home comferts is. Any one thet’s ben anywhere don’t 
expect nothin’ of a hotel.” She looked about excitedly. ‘‘I 
like to fergot.ez I came down fer hot water. Fill the big 
tin, and take it up to Sylvia’s room, Selesty. The hot and 
cold water thet gyrl uses ain’t natcherl,” she added, solemn- 
ly. ‘‘I’m ez clean a person ez any one goin’, and I hain’t 
used the water in my hull life thet gyrl does in a week. 
It’s a sin agin grace.” 

‘*She worshes her hair,” put in Selesty. 

‘*God help her! She'll ketch her livin’ death one o’ these 
days a-projectin’. Water,” added the landlady, with a pious 
face, ‘‘hes never ben nigh my hair. I hope I realize thet 
I’m fearfully and wonderfully made. Ef the Lord hed want- 
ed folks’s hair to be wetted, He'd of furnished their heads 
with springs. I hain’t nothin’ but Scripter to go by.” 

** Miss Sylvia’s hair’s mighty soft and shiny,” said Seles- 
ty, faintly, as one who does not propose to weigh an opinion 
against Providence. 

‘* Law, well it needs be!” sighed Mrs. Lichens; ‘‘fer she 
ain’t none too pretty, though I will say she’s ez sof’-spoken a 
gyrl ez I wish to see. Thar’s times when them wheedlin’ 
ways o’ herp don’t ketch me jest right. I always ’spicion 
folks thet never give no person a sassy word. . Tain’t natch- 
erl. I’m human myself,” ingenuously explained the land- 
lady, ‘‘ and I know thet folks is born in sin. This is a evil 
generation, Selesty, and c’rupt. When you see them ez 
ain’t evil and c’rupt, somethin’s wrong with ‘em. Fer me, 
I foller out the course laid down fer me. Ef my Maker 
hedn’t wanted me to be a sinner, He wouldn’t hev created 
me a sinner.” She paused for breath. ‘‘Sylvia’s: mighty 
sweet; [ ain’t chirpin’ a word agin her. ’Tain’t no wonder 
ez Delk Bylands hev got his head turned plumb around. I 
misdoubt ef pore Rosetty Valley won’t git overlooked in the 
shuffle. But he’ll never git captain’s niece, Delk won't. He 
better hang whar he’s got a grip, fer Sylvia ain’t studyin 
*bout takin’ up with nobody in these parts, I tell yeh.” 

Captain Bylands, chancing to pass through the back hall 
way, caught enough of these speculations to deepen his own 
furtive uneasiness as to Delk and his niece. He was begin- 
ning to feel that thé young man came too often to the house, 
Obscure hints were stirring in the hamlet, and more than 
once of late the captain had corrected with violence some 
one’s opinion that his niece was ‘‘gittin’ ahead of Rosetty 
Valley.” 

It was a subject which the captain considered as demand- 
ing his attention, and finding Delk alone in the office on the 
morning after the young man’s interview with Rosetta’s fa 
ther, he plunged into the matter. 

Delk had a brow of care, and sleeplessness reddened his 
eyes, but the captain, unaware of all except the business he 
had at heart, opened fire without preliminary tactics, 

‘* Look here, Delk,” he said, ‘‘ I never bother folks unless 
they git to pilin’ lumber on my ground, and then I’m liable 
to ask ’em to move. Now things are this way: I know 
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there's nothing in it, but I can’t hev people’s tongues wag- 


ging about anything tig aren 9 nasiing I reckon you 
better stay away from the hotel fer a spel. : : 
ae aoe to the touch, responded to this with a leaping 
fire of indignation. ‘Do you object to. me seemg your 
niece?” he asked, with an insolent eye on the captain. 

“Shucks, no! What's the matter with you? I jest look 
at it this way. You're engaged to Rosetty. W ell, folks 
naturally wonders to see you hanging round Sylvia. I m 
not blaming you fer liking to pass the time with her; she’s 
a good entertainer, Sylvia is.” He cleared bis throat, add- 
ing, with a certain.delicacy: ** I've watched you pretty close, 
Delk. You don’t want to let your mind wander from home, 
m-m? Sylvia’s ben mighty friendly with you. Iu’s her 
way with every one. She don’t mean nothing. 

Delk had flushed —, . 

‘* How do you know what— . 

seg stopped him with a glance which had the 

swiftness and hardness of a bullet. ** Watch out! he ad- 
vised. “It's my niece you're speaking of. 

**T was only going to say—” ee 

“'Thet’s all right. I know men better than Sylvia does. 
She thinks they're a nice easy-going lot of things you can 
pat on the head and preach to and make angels of by — 
ing out what pretty things wings is. You and I know dif- 
fer'nt. We know thet fer a gytl to fling a sweet word ata 
mun is oftentimes like soaping a geyser. Nothing personal. 
I'm jest saying.” mi a : 

«Some men have a little common-sense,” angrily put in 
the other: ‘‘and few of them are all bad.” ; 

"Still fewer are all good,” grimly contested the captain. 

“ Thar's a mighty sameness in the whole lot. A flea wouldn't 
know by the taste of the blood if he was biting a saint or a 
sinner.” He had a little feeling of compassion for Delk, 
whose face had let down in a kind of despairing scowl. 
“T hev’n't a thing against you, Delk. I've got your good 
at heart. But things ain't going to suit me. T’other night 
I overheard you and Sylvia discussing love, ‘mongst other 
things. "Twon't do.. Talking about love's like waving a 
bottle of rye before a toper—something in us hankers at the 
looks of. it.” 

He waited for Delk to express himself. The young man 
sat against the wall, his feet on a desk. He was casting in 
his mind for courage to tell the captain that Sylvia actually 
cared a great deal for him, and that his betrothal to Rosetta 
was a dead issue. 

‘T was talking to Bob Valley yesterday,” he began, “and 
I told him I had come to the conclusion that Rosetta and I 
—were not—just calculated to make each other happy.” 

Captain Bylands started. ‘‘ See here, Delk,” he said, grave- 
ly. ‘don’t you go to breaking the traces with any notion of 
—Sylvia.” 

Delk surveyed him with the calmness of a man whose 
hopes stand level with conviction, The captain's eye blazed. 

“T've thought you a square man,” he cried, thumping his 

desk. ‘ But if you've dared to wheedle round Sylvia with 
your wedding-ring bought for another woman's finger—” 
“ «7 don't know that I've wheedled round anybody,” de- 
murred Delk. ‘Can't you see how it is, captain? I’ve 
made a mistake about Rosetta. Yes, T have. And—hadn’t 
I better find it out before T marry her?” 

The captain had an air of growing trouble. ‘‘It’s not 
for me to decide,” he said. ** All I insist on is this—don’t 
set your heart on Svlvia, because,as I see things, her sails 
ain’t set in your direction. Unly, a day or two ygo I—was 
speaking about vou—sort of beating the bush, and she 
seemed to jedge you was a right likely young man, but she 
laughed right out when I worked it in thet maybe you and 
her might hev fixed it up if circumstances hed ben differ'nt 
to what they was. She asked me if 1 wasn’t troubled about 
Henry Dye too.” 

Deik, listening, felt as if something black was thickening 
before his eyes. His impression that Sylvia loved him was 
unchanged; he believed that simply to preserve her own 
dignity she had made him a laughter and a derision. 

“T got a plan on hand,” pursued the captain, * thet ‘Il 
help you out. You want to get away from this place fer a 
spell. Thar’s all thet lumber up river; some one’s got to go 
and take an invoice.of what's afloat. Then IT want new con- 
tracts with those parties in Chattanooga. It’Il take a couple 
of months if you look up thet cedar we want. You better 
stay away as long as the business ‘Il let you. And I want it 
understood thet no letters pass between you and my niece. 
I'm not going to hev anything laid on Sylvia.” 

Delk sat in thought. His heart beat with sullen anger 
against Sylvia. She would bitterly regret his going. He 
could teach her a lesson. She would know how to value 
him when he came back. After the manner of women, she 
would be ready to kiss the hand which had dealt her this 
rebuke. 

He thought, too, of Rosetta and her father, and the re- 
membrance of them constrained his decision. That very 
night he would go and see Rosetta, and tell her he was going 
away. and ask her to forget him. 

* Very well,” he said to the captain, ‘Tam ready. Let's 
look up those old contracts. And perhaps you had better 
get out your specifications for the cedar.” 


xv. 

Shame, sorrow, and dismay crept into Bylands’s bosom 
when, on going to visit Rosetta for the last time, he noted 
her altered looks. As he came in. a piteous sort of hopeful- 
ness flickered to her eves, but it died away almost before he 
began to stammer out his ungracious story. It seemed to 
him that his cautious tacking only served to bring him con- 
tinually around to the same statement, that he suspected 
that they had been mistaken in thinking of a common life, 
and that perhaps she would prefer to let things be as they 
had been. He veiled this in al the paraphrase at his com- 
mand, but it appeared as if the mean outlines stood the 
bolder for his attempts to cover them. It was an ugly frct 
which no trick of speech could beautify; it was simply, if 
she saw into it at all, a request for release. But though it 
had so hard and plain a face, Rosetta did not seem wholly 
to catch at its import. Her dull brown eyes questioned 
Bylands with the stolid lethargy of a despair which has 
become stultified. 

“‘Thet there,” she faltered, her mind groping—‘‘ say it 
again, Delk. I—want to be right sure I know what you 
mean.” 

Delk, feeiing like a man who, having spat in another’s 
face, is humbly asked to repeat the insult, went over it all. 

Rosetta, sitting before him, gave ear with the same help- 
less air of half-stupid pain. She had dreaded this hour asa 
doomed man dreads the scaffold, counting his approach to 
it by the hammer strokes outside his walls. Now that it 
was upon her she had a sense of wonder that she did not 
die, that the sharpness in her throat still let the breath past. 
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~ Her thinning cheeks were filled with a color which seemed 


to make the very air about them softly red. ’ 

Bylands, anxiously observing her, noted the odd difference 
in texture of her thick glossiess skin and smooth shining 
lips. With a slow gesture, full of pain, she laid one hand, 
the fingers apart and downward, upon her breast. — 

“] reckon I know now,” she said,in a cold voice, as of 
one who has got a mortal hurt; ‘‘T know by the way—it 
hurts—here—what you mean. Delk, don’t.” 

Her head hung, a look of sickness suffusing her face. 
Her fallen eyelids had a swollen heaviness, as if the balls 
bulged in an extremity of suffering. -The pretty fair hair 
brushed her neck, its delicate color giving her forlorn young 
face so sad an air of childhood that tears struggled in By- 
lands’s voice as he spoke to her. ; 

‘* Rosetta,” he said, ‘I didn’t think you'd take it like this. 

I won't say another word about it. I'll leave it with you, 
Rosetta. You think it over, won’t you, while I’m away?” 

As he came from this prying open of the links between 
them, he was sensible of being in no humor for saying good- 
by to the captain’s niece, and it was something of a relief to 
tind the captain himself in the hotel office. ; 

**You are going away?” Sylvia's eyelashes crept up in 
wonder. 

Yes,” replied Bylands; adding, indifferently, ‘‘ I suppose 
most of us like the idea of a change now and then.” 

Sylvia's face expressed a resentful bewilderment, and By- 
lands, as he watched it take the mould of her spirit, was 
doubly aware of having given her a pang, and of being 
pleased with himself for doing it. He was sharply offended 

with her. For a moment, as her face darkened, he wished 
that he had never seen her, that he had been left to his mild 
regard for Rosetta, content in her wifely love, and in the 
children she would have given him. 

And then Sylvia’s hand, slipping coldly from his palm, 
gave his nerves the old half-anguished, half-rapturous vibra- 
tion. At a touch she drew him again into ward, and he 
yielded, though some strength of manhood in him still 
wrought to maintain his pride, and he managed to leave her 
with a semblance of indifference. 

Svlvia, in the dark as touching this action of his, which 
had the look of a caprice, cast in her mind, waking and 
sleeping, for some clew to its occasion. She believed he 
would write and explain, but as days passed on and brought 
no word from him, she began definitely to realize that he had 
only seemed a slave, and having wearied of her bonds, had 
tossed them lightly by. 

A heavy gloom fell upon her, intermittent with restless 
hours, when she seemed to feel her brain singe round behind 
the hot eyeballs, curdling, mixing its atoms in a disorganiz- 
ing mass. 

There were times in these hours of humiliation when she 
thought of God, and wondered if it would do any good to 
pray. She felt some little reluctance at the idea of crawling 
to His feet and asking Him to take the place this common 
one of His creatures had disdained. 

In one way or another she would bear the burden alone, 
but the means by which she sought to bear it were such as 
suggested escape. She found reading wearisome. There 
was no pleasure in roaming about the hill-sides by herself, 
and she came finally to spend hours among her pillows; the 
room darkened, dreaming waking dreams, which, like bright- 
ly blooming parasites, dragged upon the real life and left it 
weak. 

She held long talks with Bylands, in which she arraigned 
him with royal scorn, or was very humble, and asked him 
simply to explain his action. Very often, meeting him in 
the hawthorn lanes of fancy, she was merely gay, and ap- 
palled him with her heartlessness. She always came back, 
however, to the inexorable sense of disgust and humiliation 
she tried to shift—a state of mind exaggerated by the hard 
colorless life about her, like a bunch of thorns in a block of 
ice. 

And as the weeks lengthened, and these contortions of 
wounded sentiment became less marked, Sylvia wondered if 
she would not regret them. She feared the emptiness which 
had infested her spirit before she tried to drink nectar of the 
common clay vessel which had broken at her lips. It seemed 
to her that a disordered blood is better than a blood which 
does not flow at all,and she watched her fever waning with 
a kind of compassion for herself. 

During these enervating mental phases, if there was any 
difference in her outward look or bearing, it was not marked 
enough for comment. Vague speculations as to Delk’s ab- 
sence were aired, but Sylvia came in only as a very small 
pendant to the picture of Rosetta Valley. 

“*T wouldn't be took back ef that gyrl goes the way her 
mammy went.” surmised Mrs. Lichens one day in November, 
as she brought some towels into Sylvia's room. 

It had been a cheerless week. The late skies were hooded 
in thick gray, and a livid streak, like a wild white face, 
glimpsed above the dark western knob. In the room this 
cold light picked out with startling clearness the lines of 
the mean furniture and the blankness of the cracked walls 

Sylvia sat by the little stove, her feet crossed on the 
hearth, the satin strings of her slippers falling in the ashes. 
She turned with an idle interest. 

‘That girl?” she questioned. 

‘* Rosetty Valley,” explained Mrs. Lichens, staying herself 
by the bedpost. ‘*Old man Valley took the train this 
mornin’ fer Clingsville. Nothin’ would do him, so Mis’ Crew 
was tellin’ me, but he must fetch some big doctor from 
som’er’s up in the blue grass—I disremember what town— 
to see Rosetty.” 

Sylvia's eyes grew suddenly black. 
asked. 

“Sh!” commented Mrs. Lichens, interrupting. ‘‘Hev 
we any right to look fer health in a world whar we're told 
one generation passuf away and another cometh? Ain we 
expect health, as Christian people? How is one generation 
goin’ to pass away onless it gits sick and dies’ Rosetty 
looks to me right smart like her sister Annabel looked— 
same high color and barkin’ cough.” 

Sylvia, huddling in her chair, was biting at her finger- 
nails. 

‘‘T wouldn’t wish to be in Delk Bylands’s boots along 
about the day of judgment.” pursued the landlady, cheer. 
fully. ‘*He jest natchely and pintedly broke her speret 
clean down a-pickin’ up and puttin’ out like he done.” And 


as she went out she said, ‘‘T lay off to go and see Rosetty 
one day this week. . 


one ; Like to go’long? Wharever sickness 
is,” she interrupted, ‘thar I am also. I let them ez is on- 
chosen bustle round and do the nursin’ and cookin’. Fer 
me. give me a cheer by the bed, whar I kin shet my eyes 
and breathe a silent pray’r, and taste a bit of jelly er anything 
the neighbors fetches in.” : 


Sylvia heard her tread dying in the hallway. Below, in 
702 


‘Is she sick?” she 
‘*T had heard she wasn’t well—but sick—real sick 





the kitchen, Selesty was singing over two or three | 


ints o 
au old song: of 
“When the spring-time comes, gentle Annie, 
And the wild flowers are scattered o’er the plain.” 
Over and over she sang them, and some scrap of Sy); 
mind took the words up, repeating them in every varie:, 


accent, every arrangement of syllable, until she grew dayid 

‘*T am losing what little mind I used to have,” she tho... 
‘I am feeling as if I were of weight in the schen.. 
things, as if the eternities recognized me. This is hal]ycy;,,. 
tion. I must have some fresh air.” 


xv 

Bylands thought often of writing to Sylvia, and he « 
restrained by the captain’s commands less than by a no: is, 
that his silence would perhaps be weighty in proportion ;. 
its duration. 

Rosetta’s forlorn face haunted him also, and his compuns 
tion gave him a sort of exasperated pity for her, which... 
his return to Chamouni drew near, reminded him that })i;;< 
were in the wind for him if she still held to her fancy. 

Nevertheless, he wanted to be back. The knob rampari 
of the village, the rushing green licks, the thick woods 24 
stony sweeps of field, all solicited him because Sylvia's f,: 
trod the rough ways, and Sylvia’s eyes at each eventide 
caught the yellow of the setting sun, which turned the wes} 
hills nightly to jagged gold. 

Just about the time when he had arranged the various jf. 
fairs intrusted to him, and was considering the end of jis 
exile, he had from the captain a letter which caused him 
considerable discomfort. 

‘‘T would not wonder,” the captain wrote, ‘if you were 
thinking of coming home in time for the holidays. Well, 
there is just this: I believe you had better look up those 
Tompkins Creek fellows that have been working timber off 
our survey in their county. I would not advise you to 
come home just now. I speak as a friend, for I believe 
there is some excuse for your doings, though there «are 
those who do not agree with me. That is why I say keep 
away from these parts for a spell. Old man Valley is like 
he was deranged over Rosetta being so poorly. I reckon he 
feels that you have not treated her just right. Anyhow, 
folks here have a prejudice, and while Rosetta stays low as 
she is now, it would not be right pleasant for you to be 
round.” 

Sylvia was glad when the captain one day stated that 
Delk would be detained longer than he had thought. 

‘IT wrote him that things wasn’t jest going his way,” 
admitted the captain. ‘*Good deal of feeling against him, 
and it ain’t well for a man to turn his back plumb against 
public opinion. If the current of a stream gets you behind 
the knee-joints it “Il lay you out like a streak of lightning 
Always best, if you got to go against it, to go a little side 
ways. Give the water a thin edge to strike, and it won't take 
you off your feet.” 

Sylvia felt that it would be very unpleasant to have Delk 
back. His image was growing misty for her, and almost the 
only sentiment she had regarding him was one of vivid irri- 
tation that he had been able to cause her even a trifling dis 
comfort. With a sickish amusement she remembered how 
she had spun out her sensibilities, weaving a mantle of pur. 
ple about a shape which had never been in any way kingly, 
except that she had bowed the knee to it, and decked it in 
the ermine of dreams, and set the sceptre of fancy in its 
hand, crowning it with the wild brightness of her fervid 
visions. 

Her observance of this figment of majesty had depended 
little on the object. The knee must bend though our gods 
be wood and stone. Even the little sense of mastery she 
had nourished, seemed now the merest falsity. It lad 
helped to accent Bylands’s mannish qualities, but Sylvia 
realized very squarely that he had been a mere puppet in 
her hands, his operations directed by her will. He had 
walked with head upborne because she taught him this bear: 
ing, and now that his fine brown eyes and tropic darkness of 
skin no longer wrought for him, Sylvia recailed her first 
idea of him as a man without vital strength of spirit. Even 
his sentimentalities, though they gave him a certain deli- 
cacy. had only served like a thin varnish to show up the 
quality of the stuff, its Jack of pith and hard knots. The 
veiled dissatisfaction which he had always given her ap- 
peared to her now as a recognition of her own futile expen- 
diture of force; she had gauged him with a finger, drawing 
away with the vacuous pang of one who has thought to 
plunge arm-deep. 

As these ideas struck in upon Sylvia’s mind, she formu- 
Jated a general notion of the littleness and transiency of the 
thing called love. 

She walked alone in the December wastes south of the 
Village, and levelled a dull eye through the stark brown 
woodland spaces where fall had ravened, leaving behind it 
trees picked to the skeleton and heaps of broken leaves like 
mangled feathers, The sky was as blue as it had been in 
summer. To her right a group of slender persimmon-trees 
leaned together, their webby branches caught with an oc: 
casional ball of pinkish gold, still holding fast in spite of 
frost, gemlike as the fruit of an Eastern fable. 

As the winter wore on, Captain Bylands watched Sylvia 
with solicitude. He knew her days must be monotonous, 
and casting about for some means of enlivening them, lic 
came to a decision which he broached to her one day ulovy 
in January. ih 
_ It was very cold; the dining-room window was latticed 
in bare twigs through which winter stared white-faced, like 
a beggar envious of the inner cheer. The stove spluttere’ 
with pine sticks, and Sylvia, who had just pushed away fru) 
the table, stood warming her hands, gazing out, and observi! 
that one of the Hines girls was sprinkling sawdust o'<1 
the glassy back step of the white cottage. 

She cast the atoms abroad as if she were scattering gr'! 
standing straight and solid. her body set spaciously, :s 
her feet took a wide hold of the door-sill. A black roost: 
his satin tail feathers iridescent with green and purp: 
rushed headlong, with a notion of corn. Having tried | 
quality of the oak dust, he retired with an air of affron! 
dignity, his neck tremulous. 

Sylvia laughed. ‘Its a little hard,” she said, detail 
the scene, *‘ but it’s a common experience. We plunge i! 
life with enthusiastic belief, and when it grates wooden!) 
our teeth, we have to carry off our sense of being * do: 
with as much indifference as may be.” 

‘ Best way to do,” philosophized the captain. ‘* Whe: ' 
see a man drop down at the first lick trouble gives bin 
feel like walking over him. Thar’s Bob Valley! I ™ 
telling him yesterday: ‘You ought to brace up,’ 1 sa) 
‘Trouble’s like this—the more you give down to it. 1! 
heavier it gets,’ I says, speaking of Rosetty. ‘God a’migh': 
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captain,’ says he, ‘you never hed an unly daughter dying 
r e es!’ ” 
Omeyida turned upon him a face of question. She could 
scarcely grow paler, but her lips moved as if little magnetic 
threads thrilled across the corners. ** She is no better?” she 
a She'll never be no better, poor little thing! 
Thet color of hers was always too pretty. to be right.” 
Sylvia came nearer, her eyes large. Her father must 
have known she was not likely to withstand it long—this 
family foe. Her mother died of consumption. I don’t see—” 
She paused with an excited gesture. Her uncle looked 


« “j s. , 
bes hes too much heart fer other folks’s troubles,” he 


vht, noting her strained glance. And then he said 
—_ Tm studying about taking a little trip South, 


Sylvia. I took a piece of land in Louisiana for a debt, and 
ie never ben right sure the papers. were all correct. I 
don’t seem to get much satisfaction out of the lawyer that 
handled the thing—man named Delosier—and I thought I'd 
run down to New Orleans long about the Ist of February. 
How'd you like to go—stay a couple of weeks, say? I’m 
going'to hev Litten run the office. 


XVII. 

Sylvia was a little glad to get away from Chamouni, but 
she did not realize any active delight in her journey until 
they came into long stretches of pine forest, and her tradi- 
tions of the South took sudden form and color, signalled 
forth by so small a thing as the gray moss hanging from the 
trees. ms ‘ p ; 

Jumbled ideas of planters in spotless linen habits, their 
black hair gleaming under broad hats; of old mansions, pil- 
lured and magnolia-shaded; of dark-eyed women fanned by 
turbaned slaves; of chivalry and hot blood and Victims of 
honor—these ranged in her mind, one brilliant tone above 
the other. like layers of colored liquors in a glass, confused 
by the slightest shake. ; ae ; 

“She leaned against the car window, iuspired to new interest 
in the tall firs, so dense that here and there, as the pale sky 
struck between distant boles, it took the eye with a sem- 
blance of graveyard shafts, white and slender among the 
green. When they crossed the great lake, her imagination 
seemed to move into a native clime. Everything welcomed 
it. Every ripple of the moveless mirror of water meant to 
Sylvia something, she felt, it did not mean to the captain 
yawning over his paper opposite, or to the fat man in the 
next compartment, whom the side glass revealed in a game 
of solitaire, or to the elderly-young woman who stood on 
the rear platform inquiring into the exact length of the 

ridge. 

OTe lake had a surface like silvery morocco leather, a sort 
of grain running obliquely to its rim, which was wrapped in 
a vague whiteness like a lowering of the pale sky or a lift- 
ing of the colorless water. Jet-black sails speared the dis- 
tance. Nearer by a-canoe was speeding along like a gro- 
tesque human thing, patting the dim water with long black 
rms. 

: The sage-green banks growing with strange plants appeal- 
ed to Sylvia with an alien beauty, a little sad in their luxuri- 
ance, as if they remembered the lands where they were fa- 
thered long before the restless fingers of the tides tossed 
their seeds on these marshy slopes. 

The sight of a papery palmetto leaf, creased and sharply 
slit along the edge, gave Sylvia an odd sense of happiness. 
This was the South, the languorous land of sweet sounds 
and flower breath and warm color. It was the bright silk 
selvage of the monotonously unromantic weft of country 
which stretched grayly above it from ocean to ocean. 

For a day or two Sylvia and the captain wandered about 
the narrow streets of the French Quarter, Sylvia reading the 
guide-book, while her uncle, with his spectacles on, peered 
for house numbers, or stood on the undrained curbs, smiling 
placidly at Sylvia’s interest in some small, green-shuttered, 
white-stuecoed house in which a murder or: political in- 
trigue had been hatched, or about which a famed story had 
been written. ; 

Even the death notices posted on street lamps were mat- 
ters which engaged them, the black-edged placards seeming 
to cast a mysterious solemnity upon the balcony-hung thor- 
oughfares. The.foreign jargon of the black-eyed women in 
the market-places added to Sylvia’s conceptions of remote- 
ness. 

‘Fine figgers these here creole girls hev,” remarked the 
captain, ‘‘ but they wouldn’t be much of entertainers to me. 
I'm thankful I speak a language folks can onderstand.” 

‘But I don’t think these girls are creoles.” protested Syl- 
via. ‘‘Oh no! Iam sure creoles do not go marketing for 
soup greens.” 

‘*Why not?” asked the captain. : 

‘“‘Oh,” laughed Sylvia, ‘‘ they are folk of exclusive preten- 
sions—the creoles! I don’t know exactly what they are 
like, but I fancy them as living in old houses with high walls 
to the garden, in which they walk of evenings thinking of 
the past. I’m sure they never market for soup greens. 
They may be poor, but they have always a few perfectly 
trained old servants to wait ou them, and they do not mix 
with the herd ever.” ; 

One afternoon, the captain deciding to look into his law 
business, Sylvia determined to visit an old graveyard in the 
heart of the city.. She went down the many stone steps of 
the hotel, through the great pillars to the thronged street be- 
low, in which boys were selling violets. The delicate sweet- 
ness of the flowers tempted her to buy a bunch, and as she 
walked on, the purple cluster in her hand added to her feel- 
ing of content. She crushed the blossoms against her lips, 
and found their crisp silkiness of texture as delicious as their 
smell, which strangely reminded her of honey. ; 

She found her way easily to the burying - ground, which 
made her think of a stone-yard as she came near the whi- 
tened walls, above which square blocks of marble rose solid- 
ly, almost in a compact mass, unrelieved by a single spear of 
green. 

At the gate was a little lodge. in which an old man sat. 
His eyes rested lifelessly on Sylvia as she glanced toward 
him in entering. He had an air of sleep, as if those whose 
pr ved he watched had paid him with the faceless silver of 
oblivion. 

Close by the gate a low pyramid to the memory of some 
long-dead Frenchman rose Ser Beyond were other single 
tombs, and more which were like flat walls in which each 
sleeper had his bed in company. Between the stones were 
narrow shell walks over which ran shyly, waxing 
bolder near the white tombs till its freshness seemed one 
with the upward-reaching moss, thin as an emerald veil, 
which only half hid the accented letters. 

Sylvia sat down on an iron bench in a far corner of the 
place, hard by the austere tomb of the Jesuit priests, and 
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fronting a massive block inscribed with a foreign name. 
Near it a palmetto bent its stiff rounds, and in a basin at the 
.tomb’s door some dark feathery plant of a tropic kind 
waved heavy plumes. A rose climbing at the side laid its 
pink cheek against the discolored stone. 

As Sylvia looked, a slim dark thin x, With alert long tail 
and four flat feet—some sort of a lizard—ran across the face 
of the tomb, its swift sinuous shape fluting over the white- 
ness like a black line drawn upward with a rapid pencil. 
The names on the graves—Mathilde, Elise, Marie—held a 
gentle witchery. Leaning on the long arm of the bench, 
Sylvia closed her eyes to think of these women of a by-gone 
year and exotic ancestry, sleeping in their strait shelves 
all around her. The little arched doors of the tombs softly 
swung ajar, and within she saw long white linens and braid- 
ed hair and folded small hands. 

‘* Yet if L could really see in,” she pondered, ‘‘ there would 
be only foulness and decay, a pinch of dust, a wisp of hair, 
a shred of lawn, perhaps a jewelled ring. There is nothing 
in any of them now except the poor framework of human- 
ity, a skull set in the ironic smile we all take on when the 
gentle mockery of the flesh slips away, and we realize the 
jest of mortal destiny.” 

The city surged to the very feet of these slumberers, the 
cries of some children at play in the street mixing with the 
dovelike murmurs of the feathery plant near the tomb 
against which the rose leaned." Nothing reached them any 
more; they were as if they had not been; and in a flash it 
came over Sylvia that the little chances of life which had 
seemed so much to her were light as the dust which engen- 
ders them. That awful silence engulfed the petty clamor 
of existence as the ocean engulfs pebbles. Love, whetting 
his blades in the heart of man, was no longer a consecrated 
priest, thinning his sacred steel for a sacrifice to Heaven. 
He seemed now to Sylvia’s disillusioned eye merely a red- 
capped jester, banging an air-blown bladder against the 
cheeks of the dancers at a fair. 

‘* Miserable creatures,” she thought, ‘‘ they must get what 
amusement they can from this hour of light. Suppose they 
please themselves with the flare of torches and the. fling of 
png fd It is wiser than to lift the face to an impenetrable 
sky. 

Somehow the companionship of these dead folk had a 
curious charm of quietude. They did not tire one after the 
fashion of the living. Sylvia sat long by the side of the 
Jesuit priests. It grew late, and the sky reddened. She 
meant to go presently, but meantime she looked again at 
the terra-cotta vases tippipg from the plaster walls, which 
‘in places were hung with a black-beaded gewgaw of remem- 
brance. 

‘‘ They are all ‘d mon épouz,’” smiled Sylvia. ‘<I don’t 
see any ‘to my wife.’ Women do all the world’s loving. 
They ought to be forgiven a good deal.” 

Men’s voices broke through the quiet. Some one was 
calling, and as Sylvia listened she heard her own name ring 
through the still spaces. With a little sense of strangeness 
and disbelief she leaned forward, the bunch of violets slip- 
ping from her lap. 

A step echoed on the shelly ground, and a young man 
suddenly rounding the grave-walled corner hard by, catch- 
ing sight of Sylvia, started forward, and then, with an air of 
surprise, drew back. 

(To BK CONTINUED.) 


THE BURNING OF ST. JOHN'S, 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Upon July 8th occurred the most destructive fire that has 
ever visited St. John’s, eclipsing the disasters of the great. 
conflagration of 1846. Originating in a wooden building on 
the high lands from the carelessly thrown down match of a 
smoker, the blazing embers were carried by the strong north- 
west gale down upon the roofs below, setting fire to a score of 
structures almost at once. Before the high wind the flames 
swept through the wealthiest and most populous part of the 
city, only dying down when all bad been burned that lay in 
their path to the water-side. The Masonic Temple, the 
Methodist College, Gower Street Metho@ist Church, the great 
cathedral of the English Church, the Orange Hall, the palace 
of Bishop Jones, the St. Patrick’s Hal], the Christian Bro- 
thers’ school, the Presentation Convent, the Supreme Court 
building and Police Headquarters, the Government offices, 
Government Savings-bank, the Presbyterian church, are 
among the buildings destroyed. The great stores, fish ware- 
houses, and wharves of Water Street all succumbed to the 
flames. The fire broke out afresh on the next day, destroy- 
ing the railway station and many buildings which had es- 
ca the first burning. The loss is estimated at $20,000,000. 

he water service was very deficient, and but little help 
was derived from the rickety and antiquated apparatus of 
the fire department. The terrifying scene was fortunately 
free from drunkenness and riot, and amid all the inevitable 
panic the people were astonishingly orderly and well con- 
ducted. . Two-thirds of the buildings in the city are de- 
stroyed, leaving a vast number of people homeless, and 
several lives were lost in the flames. Such destitution and 
suffering prevail that the Mayor appealed to other Dominion 
cities for relief, Halifax being the first to respond with gen- 
erous and substantial assistance. Ten thousand people are 
sheltered in the Parliament House and under tents and sheds 
in the city’s open spaces. Except so far as these homeless 
ones are relieved by outside help, they are menaced by ex- 
posure and famine. The isolated position of the town in 
respect to other cities makes the rendering of immediate re- 
lief unusually uncertain and difficult. 

The business portion of the city, now two-thirds destroyed, 
consisted chiefly of four streets nearly parallel with the har- 
bor, with others crossing them at right angles. Though the 
city is well drained and lighted with gas, the water service 
for fighting fire is very insufficient. The chief thorough- 
fare, which stretches along the water’s edge a distance of 
two miles, was well built up with brick and stone. The 
Government Honse and the Roman Catholic cathedral, re- 
garded as two of the finest buildings in the place, escaped 
the conflagration. The population of St. John’s is about 
28,000. Its manufactures consisted for the most part of 
biscuit factories and oil refineries. An immense business is 
done by mercantile houses in furnishing shipping supplies, 
and in dealings in fish and oil. One firm alone did a busi- 
ness of $10,000,000 a year. The greater part of the citizens 
are connected with the fisheries, and large fleets are despatch- 
ed from the port throughout the season. With the excep- 
tion of the chief street, the houses were mostly low and un- 
painted wooden buildings crowding out on the sidewalks. 

The appearance of the town generally indicated the fact 
that its wealthy residents were there only to make money, 
with the view to return to pleasanter scenes when they had 
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amassed sufficient wealth. As the city is the only commer. 
cial place of importance in Newfoundiand, its destruction 
means sad distress to the whole colony. It was the market 
and outfitting point for the fishermen of 4000 miles of coast, 
and without its mercantile establisuments to resort to, the 
200,000 inhabitants of this fishing island will be for a long 
ume to come totally at a loss where to turn for sustaining 
avenues of employment. 


PERSONAL. 


THE only social club of which Mr. BLarng is a member is 
the Kebo Valley Club, of Mount Desert, which recentiy 
elected the ex-Secretary of State to honorary membership. 
In discussing his election with somé friends at Bar Harbor. 
Mr. Biarne said, “In all my twelve years of Washington 
life, I never joined a club or had any desire to do so.” 

—The estate of 10,000 acres on which Mr. GEORGE Van- 
DERBILT is erecting a baronial castle in North Carolina 
represents forty farms, which were bought up from the 
mountaineers at a total cost of fully $600,000. Half of the 
estate is to be forest land, in which there will be many rare 
trees and bushes from China, Japan, Italy, and France. The 
natural appearance of the land is in process of embellishment 
by the landscape architect, with the expectation that when 
all is finished every rock and bowlder will be picturesque 
and every prospect pleasing. The house itself will contain 
120 rooms, besides the servants’ quarters. As an example of 
the extensive way in which the work is carried on, it is stated 
that the salaries and wages alone amount to $50,000 a month. 

—Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, who is now in the very focus 
of the world’s eye, was forty-five years ago a ragamuffin, it 
might almost be said, in the streets of Allegheny City, Penn- 
sylvania. His father was a poor Scotch weaver, who came 
to America in 1845 to better his fortunes, and his son began 
his own career a few years later as n messenger -boy in a 
Pennsylvania railroad telegraph office. After learning te- 
legraphy he attracted the notice of ‘ Jim” Scortr, the Presi- 
dent of the road, and his rise in life dates from that moment. 
Subsequently, when he had accumulated a little capital, he 


-joined with his brother in purchasing a small iron mill, and 


a few years thereafter began in a modest way the manufac- 
ture of steel rails, the industry that has been the source of 
his vast fortune. Whatever opinior there may be about Mr. 
CARNEGIE’S much-discussed book, his own extraordinary 
success has. been a most interesting object-lesson in the 
“triumphant democracy ” of which he wrote. 

—GEORGE WaAshBURNE MorGan, who died in Tacoma 
recently, at the age Of sixty-nine years, became best known 
to New- Yorkers, probably, as the organist at Dr. TALMAGE’s 
Tabernacle—a_ position he held for fourteen years. He 
was at other times organist at St. Thomas’s Church. at 
Grace Church, at ‘St. Ann’s, and St. Stephen's. Mr. Moran 
was noted as a composer, having, in addition to numerous 
songs, written upward of eighty compositions. He was a 
native of England, and at the age of eight years played the 
organ in public. At twelve he was assistant organist of the 
cathedral at Gloucester, England, and, his fame spreading, 
he soon was called to London by rival.congregations. When 
twenty-eight years old he was considered the peer of Sir 
HENRY SMART, who was at that time, 1851, the foremost or- 
ganist in England. Mr.MorGan had been a resident of New 
York since 1853. ~ His last appearance in this city was at a 
series of concerts in Chickering Hall last April. 

—The late GEORGE WASHINGTON BUNGAY was famous as 
a temperance advocate and as an abolitionist a generation 
avo, When he was on familiar terms with Jous G.WHITTIER, 
CHARLES SUMNER, WENDELL PHILLIPs, and other anti- 
slavery leaders of prominence. Mr. SuMNER’s friendship 
for him was evidenced by the fact that the only political 
favor the Massachusetts Senator asked of President LIncoLN 
was the appointment of Mr. BunGay to the place of store- 
keeper in the New York Custom-house, where he remained 
until 1887. Mr. BuNGAY was a native of England and 
seventy-five years old. In his younger years he was a 
newspaper writer, and for a time In the service of the New 
York 7ribune when HoRACcE GREELEY was its editor. He 
was a prolific writer in prose and verse, and the author of a 
number of published volumes. 

—The book of political reminiscences on which Mr. IN- 
GALLS is at work is so well in hand that it may possibly ap- 
pear at about the same time with General LONGSTREET'S 
war history, the date of publication of which is not far dis- 
tant. Though not so designed, the Kansas ex - Senator's 
volume will doubtless prove to be a supplement to Mr. 
BuaIne’s Twenty Years in Congress, for it will contain rem- 
iniscences of public life and public men in Washington from 
the time of the agitation of the Kansas question to the present 
day. And if Mr. INGALL8 injects as much Of his personality 
into its pages as he has done in his contributions to the 
periodical press, it will be interesting to politician and plain 
voter alike. 

—General James B. WEAVER, the nominee for President 
of the People’s Party, is a man without small vices. He 
does not smoke or swear, and in the matter of liquor he is a 
strict prohibitionist. He possesses a pleasant barytone voice, 
and in his younger years had some repute asa singer. Gen- 
eral WEAVER is nearly sixty years old, of medium height, 
but his personality is not striking. When aroused to action, 
however, whether on the stump making a political speech, or, 
as in the old days, leading a charge on the battle-field, he 
develops considerable magnetism,-and inspires the people 
about him with enthusiasm. He is a good campaigner, and 
his experience in Congress has made him a capable party 
leader. ‘ 

—Like JuLEs VERNE, WILLIAM BLACK, the novelist, does 
his literary work in a room at the top of his house above the 
noise of the street and away from all unnecessary interrup- 
tions. M. VERNE has gathered about him in his attic study 
all the paraphernalia for scientific and geographical investi- 
gation such as he makes use of in constructing his very 
marvellous narrations. Mr. BLACK’s room, apart froma row 
of bookshelves and a desk, is almost bare of comforts. Un- 
like DAUDET and Dumas, the English novelist has no trap- 
pings of luxury about him when he composes; and, unlike 
Zoua, he does not seek inspiration in different-colored inks 
or in an assortment of white and yellow quill pens. 

—Secretary Foster's diplomatic career began with his ap- 
pointment, by President GRANT,to be Minister to Mexico—an 
appointment for which he was indebted chiefly to Governor 
Morton, of Indiana. He had attracted the war Governor's 
attention by the editorial ability he had shown in conducting 
an Evansville newspaper and by the record he had made in 
the war. During the seven years of his residence in Mexico, 
he became thoroughly familiar with Spanish law and litera- 
ture, and learned to speak the language with fluency and ac- 
curacy. Mr. Foster is one of the least formal of cabinet 
ofticers and a man of polished and dignified manners. 
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Bl j THE FIRST TROOPS IN HOMESTEAD. 
i rhe Eighteenth Regiment passing the Office and Works of the Carnegie Company.—Drawn by T. de Thulstrup after a Sketch by F. Cresson Schell. 
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HOMESTEAD AND THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY. 
View from Division Headquarters on Shanty Hill.—Drawn by W. 





P. Snyder after a Sketch by F. Cresson Scheil. 
THE HOMESTEAD RIOTS.—[Ser Pace 714.] 
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SHIP-BUILDING ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


LIEUTENANT GODFREY L. CARDEN, U.S. | 





T is not generally known that the ship-building and 
iron and steel interests of the great lakes exceed in 
magnitude, wealth, and capabilities the same inter- 
ests in all other sections of the United States com- 
bined, But it is true, as was shown in a series of 

articles recently published in the New York Times, that the 
\ip-building centre of the United States is the North- 
west. The Atlantic and Pacific seaboards possess, respec- 
tively, in the establishments of William H. Cramp & 
Sons, of Philadelphia, and the.Union Iron-works, of San 
Francisco, the largest single ship building plants in America, 
but in point of combined interests the Atlantic and Pacific’ 
ceaboards hold relatively second and third positions to the 


great sl 


shores of the great lakes. ve 
On the night of December 16th last the writer left New 


York city on a run of inspection of the various ship-building 
plants along the lakes, the object being to determine the ca- 
pabilities of the various establishments to engage in war-ship 
work. The facts herewith presented were obtained on this 
run of the principal ports. The places visited included Buf- 
fulo, Erie, Chicago, South Chicago, Dubuque, Milwaukee, 
Saginaw, Bay City, Detroit, Toledo, and Cleveland. Every- 
where the immensity of the lake ship-building interest was 
ipparent. Great steel steamers approaching 400 feet in 
i-neth, and designed to be fitted with triple-expansion en- 
vines, and to carry from 3500 to 3800 tons of grain, were found 
in process of erection, Of all the vessels observed building 
not one had been contraeted for at a date earlier than Sep- 
tember 1, 1891, and all contracts stipulated that the ships 
must be actually ready to engage in the carrying trade on 
May 15, 1892. Some idea of the extent of the lake ship- 
building interest may be gleaned from the statement that in 
tie year 1890 there was built on the great lakes forty per 
cent. more steam tonnage than was built on the entire At- 
lantic and Pacific seaboards in the same time. Furthermore, 
the average vessel built on the lakes during the year 1890 
was twice the size of the average vessel built during the 
same period on the seaboard. Mr. W. A. Livingston, who is 
referred to by ship-builders all along the lakes as one of the 
most careful statisticians of their interests, deciares that there 
is fifty-seven per cent. more steam tonnage on the great lakes 
in the class between 1000 and 2500 tons than there is on the 
entire seaboard. The figures he gives are: 





Vessels. Tons. 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast...........scccccdscoecs 157 237,105 
PRC Os oie wines cs sp eniekegeinticecs oot 28 43,001 
DUR OI aed o ons 9:64 bebo osinns vinden selec 272 439,787 
Ry ARON II 6 5 dic bd ws ow one else pe dee wes 22 28,588 
WRN daca ss kasunas tee slan anne S iace ania eign ate ae 479 748,481 


The average size of the sail vessels, says Mr. Livingston, 
on our entire seaboard is 128 gross registered tons per vessel, 
‘us against 258 tons on the lakes. The steamers on the sea- 
board average 299 Lons, as against 428 tons on the lakes. Or, 





STEAMER ‘“ KEWEENAW.’—2200 Tons Register. 
3nilt by F. W. Wheeler & Co., Bay City, Michigan. 


taking all the vessels except the canal-boats, the average size 
on the entire seaboard is 165 tons, against 349 tons on the 
lakes. The estimated value of the American lake marine is 
$62,000,000, as against $4,300,000 estimated value of the Ca- 
nadian lake marine. Furthermore, it is known that to-day 
more traffic passes through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal than 
through the Suez Canal. These statements are deemed 
worth making in order to dispel all possible doubt as to 
the extent of the marine interests on the lakes. With very 
few exceptions all steamers now plying on the lakes were 
built at lake ports. 

In the building up of the new navy of the United States 
the credit for the construction-work so far is, to all outward 
ppearances, due to the private establishments in the East 
and the extreme West. Government navy-yards have under- 
taken to do a share of the work, but to date the new war- 
ships in commission are almost exclusively the result of 
contracts made with private firms. In the new industry de- 
veloped by the policy of the United States government in 
‘he past decade, millions of dollars have been turned out of 
‘he national Treasury. Except at the very outset, nearly all 
'ioney appropriated has been used in the development of 
‘omestie plants, until to-day the United States is indepen- 
dent of Europe not only in ship-yards, but in the possession 

' nearly all plants necessary to the production of war ma- 

tial. Except to those well informed in the progress of 
‘arship construction in this country, it is not generally 
nown that the West has played an important part in the 

~tory of the new navy. Six years ago, and even five years 
‘+o, the great machines and tools necessary to the fabrica- 
on of plates and various ship-fittings came from Europe. 
'o day American firms, and Western firms at that, are turn- 
< out a grade of tools unsurpassed in quality anywhcre 
the world. 

With the development of ship and engine plant tools in 

‘’ interior there has been a corresponding development on 

© part of Western establishments in ability to handle cer- 

it heavy kinds of work peculiar to ship and engine con- 

‘uchion. Boiler-making and forgings in particular have 





within the past five years been nowhere more readily: under- 
taken and finished than in the ports along the great lakes and 
at other points in the interior. Much of the development of 
Western establishments in ability to handle heavy ship-work 
has been due to the immense strides made in building up 
the commerce of the lakes. Added to this have been the 
orders sent in from time to time for forgings and boilers, the 
orders coming from the William Cramp & Sons of Philadel. 
phia; the U. F. Palmer, Jun., Company, of New York; Sam- 
uel Moore & Sons, - 
of Elizabethport, 
New Jersey; and 
other Eastern ship- 
builders engaged 
in war-ship con- 
struction. 

From the fact 
that Western firms 
have figured in 
the development 
of the new navy 
merely as sublet 
contractors, the 
country at large 
has given little or 
no credit to such 
share in the gen- 
eral work. It was 
only when the es- 
tablishment of F. 
W. Wheeler, of 
Bay City, Michi- 
gan, undertook to 
bid on the con- 
struction of the 
new Naval Acad- 
emy practice-ship 
that the great body ~ 
of the people in : wy rte E 
the East awoke to i a aaa 
the fact that ship- 7 
building plants ex- 
isted in the West 
of an extent suf- 
ficient to cause 
them to be feared as competitors. The Naval Academy 
practice-ship contract was finally given to Samuel Moore & 
Sons, of Elizabethport, New Jersey, despite the fact that the 
bid of the Bay City, Michigan, firm was the lowest. It was 
asserted at the time that the treaty stipulations of 1817 
made with Great Britain stood in the way of allowing any 
war-ship to be built on the lakes. It is now known that 
Secretary Tracy’s views on this subject have been decidedly 
changed, and to the Secretary’s mind the actual existence 

of the treaty is not altogether plain. During 
the past fortnight the Solicitor of the Treasury 
has expressed it as his opinion that the abroga- 
tion of the 1817 treaty on the 9th of February, 
3 1865, still holds good, notwithstanding the mu- 
tual understanding entered into later on by Sec- 
retary of State Seward and the British Minis- 
ter, Sir Frederick W. A. Bruce, to the effect 
that the treaty should continue in force. How- 
ever the present status of the 1817 treaty may 
be, the writer in conversing with ship-builders, 
iron and steel men, and officials of maritime 
and vessel owners’ associations at all points 
along the lakes has repeatedly had the state- 
ment made to him that granting that the 1817 
treaty exists, its stipulations cannot prevent the 
construction of war-ships on the lakes and their 
immediate removal to the Atlantic seaboard. 
To whatever extent this claim may be justified, 
the writer here repeats his statement in vari- 
ous despatches to the Times to the effect that 
it is certain that in the construction of the 
small ships to be authorized in future, ship- 
building establishments along the great lakes 
propose to enter the field of competition, and 
if treaty stipulations of long standing are in 
reality a barrier to such undertaking, it need be no sur- 
prise if Western interests demand that such barriers be 
removed. 

The war-ships which may be built on the lakes and trans- 
ported to the Atlantic seaboard are necessarily limited in 
dimensions by the canal locks along the St. Lawrence River. 
Provided the rapids are shot, a vessel having a length of 230 
feet, beam of 39 feet, and a draught of from 12 to 14 feet 
with all stores on board, can be taken through. The small- 
est lock in the canal chain limits a vessel in length to 183 
feet. By ‘placing a ‘vessel diagonally in the lock, 187 feet 
can be squeezed through. This canal lock has a draught 
of water on the sills of 9 feet. This lock can be avoided by 
the shooting of the rapids. Vessels designed to draw from 
12 to 14 feet of water with all stores on board must. be taken 
down light. Coffer-dams have served to take through to the 





STEAMER “PONTIAC.”—3291 ‘Tons; 16 ft. 3 in. Draughu 
Built by the Cleveland Ship-building Company. 
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Atlantic seaboard vessels drawing a good 13 fect. 


A num- 
ber of Jake ship-builders assured the writer that they would 
not hesitate to undertake the construction and delivery on 
the Atlantic seaboard of the prototype vessel recommended 
by Secretary Tracy in his last annual report for service on 
dhe China rivers, the vessel to have a length of 230 feet, a 
beam of 38 feet, a draught of 9 feet, a displacement of 2000 


It is 
St. 


tons, and a maximum speed of 17 knots per hour. 
questionable if this vessel, in being taken down the 





STEAMER “J. W. MOORE.”—3000 Tons; 16 ft. 6 in. Draught.—Built by the Craig Ship-building Compary 


Lawrence, would have to be lightened at all of her movable 
weights. 

Commencing with Buffalo on the east, the lake ship-build- 
ing ports are to be found at intervals extending as far west 
as Duluth. Buffalo’s ship and marine-engine building in- 
terests are centred in the Lake Erie Engineering Works, 
the Union Dry-dock Company, and the Delaney Forge 
Company. 

The Lake Erie Engineering Works of Buffalo is the 
largest marine- boiler establishment in the United States. 
This statement is made with an exact knowledge of the 
capabilities of every boiler establishment on the Atlantic 
seaboard. In making this statement it is only necessary to 
refer to the fact that the great Eastern firms of William H. 
Cramp & Sons of Philadelphia and the U. F. Palmer, Jun., 
Company of New York, to say nothing of minor engine and - 
machine: plants, have repeatedly within the last few years 
looked to the Lake Erie Engineering Works for material. 
The present magnificent hydraulic system in force at the 
Union Iron-works of San Francisco was originally pat- 
terned after the system in vogue.at the Buffalo establish- 
ment. The Lake Erie Engineering Works was founded 
about fifteen years ago. Within the past few years the 
establishment has extended its plants to embrace engine- 
construction work, the early efforts of the company being 
devoted exclusively to boiler-making. To-day, Mr. Richard 
Hammond, the president of the firm, believes the Lake Erie 
Engineering Works capable to undertake the construction 
of the heaviest type of marine engines: . 

Space will not permit in this article of more than a brief 
description of the capabilities of the various lake establish- 
ments, the following in consequence beiag a summary of the 
detailed reports written from the different ports. It would 
be difficult to find anywhere in the country a better-equipped 
plant than the Lake Erie Engineering Works. Without ex- 
ception, every large tool in the engine-building shops is less 
than a year old, the majority of the tools bearing on their 
face the stamp ‘‘ Niles Tool Company, Alliance, Ohio.” 
Among the principal tools is a large boring and turning 
mill, capable of boring or turning a fly - wheel 30 feet in 
diameter, 8-foot space. This mill has six cutting tools 
—two on the cross rail and four special ones in the main 
bed—all feeding automatically. Each of these tools is ca- 
pable of taking a cut two and one-half inches wide and one- 
quarter of an inch deep. The mill weighs 135 tons. It is 
not known that a larger tool of the kind exists. There is 
also a planer weighing 152 tons, which is the largest known 
planer in the world. The tool will plane a casting 20 
feet wide, 12 feet high, and 30 feet long, running four 
cutting tools at one and the same time, each one of which 
will cut a shaving three inches wide and one-quarter of 

; an inch deep. Such a tool alone makes 
the Lake Erie Engineering Works fa- 
mous. For the handling of heavy work 
there are three overhead electric trav- 
elling - cranes, the lifting capacity of 
each one being 35 tons, The hoist 
measures 40 feet. 

The general arrangements ~of the 
engineering shops are excellent, there 
being more light and fresh air than 
one is accustomed to find, and the ef- 
fect on entering the long deep enclos- 
ures is, in this respect, at once striking 
and agreeable. The very heaviest ty pe 
of marine boilers is constructed at 
this establishment, the company fur- 
nishing the majority of Scotch boilers 
used in American sea-going steamers 
of to-day. Among some of the more 

cent steamers on the Atlantic sup- 

lied are the Plymouth, of the Fall 
River Line; Concha, of the Mallory 
(Continued on page 707.) 
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THE INDIAN-CORN EMBLEM. 


In Harper's WEEKLY for June 25th a correspondent is 
quoted as suggesting maize, or Indian-corn,as the most fitting 
national flower, with the comment, ‘* What could compare 
with it in sculpture or in harmony of tint for the artist? 
The ‘‘ golden ear” is mentioned as a most effective design. 

Comparatively few persons know that what Americans 
would call a bundle of stalks of corn in the ear was substi- 
tuted for the fluted column in the first architectural designs 
for the national Capitol. Inside the old part of the Capitol, 
just in front of the Law Library, and at the foot of the little- 
noticed but beautiful sweep of marble stairway leading to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, Is a rather dark vestibule 
to the ‘Court Entrance.” In this quiet place, removed from 
the hurry and noise of the upper corridors, isan example, and 
probably the only remaining example, of the early attempt 
to introduce Indian-corn in stalk and ‘‘ golden ear” into a 
purely original emblem of American architecture, I think 
there are five of these columns, of fair height and propor- 
tion, each composed of a bundle of long stalks, expanding 
into the ripened ear of corn above. The stalks are not 
bound together like the familiar fasces, but stand alone as if 
surrounding a supporting pillar. This American idea seems 
never to have proceeded farther, and seems to have been 
entirely abandoned in constructing the remaining portions 
of the Capitol. Probably foreign criticism discouraged the 
architect, and his professional subjection intimidated him. 
But he was bold enough to leave to posterity this example 
of what he might have done in the way of American em- 
blematie architecture. ‘Those who profess to be learned in 
these things do not consider the cornstalk columns very 
high art, but they do not produce any unpleasing effect, and 
they are certainly extremely interesting as specimens of the 
early independence that led us to create new fields of thought 
and taste and action. 

But the progress we have made in art has not been on 
an independent line, but in greater conformity with long- 

established rules. The national capital has followed this 
course of development, and Washington presents few ¢x- 
amples of departure from classic authority in architecture. 
So it is safe to say that while our Indian-corn may seek 
new mills in Germany,.and eventually find its way all 
over the world, and millions now eating coarse black bread 
may learn the luxury of hoe-cake and corn-dodgers, neither 
‘the tender-tasselled blossom crowning the tall stem,” nor 
the ‘‘ long leaf waving in the wind,” nor the ‘‘goldenear in its 
brown sheath,” will come to emblematic fame in the sculp- 
ture of American architecture. Corn and cotton and wheat 
and pork will doubtless be symbolized at our World’s Fair 
as our great products, but it will be in a commercial rather 
than an artistic way. MONTGOMERY WRIGHT. 


MEADOW- LILIES. 


A sWAyINnG group of modest, down-tipped flowers 

Here rises above the meadow’s tallest grass; 

Near them unnumbered vagrant wanderers pass 
On wing-swept pathways through the long summer hours. 
Beyond the meadow one high mountain towers, 

But naught within its forest-cool retreat 

Brings to the heart a thrill more strangely sweet 
Than this bright patch, the gift of suns and showers. 


Queenlike they are in beauty, yet no more vain 
Than some low-bedded floweret of the plain. 
Yellow and brown, bespangled and_ bestarred, 
Product of opulent soil and cool night dews, 
This choiry band may well win more regard 
Than all the blossoms that a Queen might choose. 
JOEL BENTON. 


AN ARMY OFFICERS VIEW OF THE 
INDIAN QUESTION. 


Tr is a fact not generally known that in the first treaty 
made by the people of the United States with the Indians 
the latter were specifically recognized and designated as citi- 
zens, and that it was agreed that they—the Delawares, and 
any others who would affiliate with them in their obligations 
to the people of the United States—should have a representa- 
tion in Congress. : 

These concessions, made at a time when the colony-states 
were struggling to free themselves from the dominion of the 
king and Parliament, soon afterward went into desuetude, 
and were never realized nor revived. The early abandon- 
ment of this policy left the government free to recognize 
the separate political existence of the Indians, and to treat 
with them as with other powers, and left the door open for 
Congress to enter. upon the right to legislate for them when 
legislation became necessary. We cannot prove that it 
would have been more fortunate for the Indians had this 
policy been maintained, but we may doubt that it would 
have entailed the heritage we have of political and industrial 
disparity, of antagonism, and of the memory of the cruelties 
and wrongs perpetrated on both sides for a century. 

During the hundred years following the first treaty, be- 
tween three and four hundred other treaties and agreements 
having the force and effect of treaties were made with the 
various Indian tribes. Of these much the greater number 
were for the cession of Jands claimed by the Indians and of 
reservations occupied by them since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and of which, it is commonly believed, they have 
been defrauded and despoiled by premeditated deception 
and rapacious violence, and without any substantial com- 
pensation. 

The amount of polemical and romantic literature on this 
subject now extant probably exceeds anything of the kind 
in any other line of philanthropy, and the extent and ex- 
travagance of the denunciatioa bestowed upon the govern- 
ment and addressed to the nation for the alleged disregard 
of treaty obligations with the Indians constitute a monument 
of error and misunderstanding that stands in the popular 
mind in defiance of historical and statistical truth. 

From the foundation of the government to the present 
time an average of over a million dollars a year has been 
paid the Indians for the relinquishment of lands that became 
valueless to them in their nomadic condition; in addition to 
which extensive and valuable tracts of the public land were 
set apart for them, generally in places of their own choice, 
only to be occupied by them until the game was exhausted, 
and then sold back to the government when another cession 
and removal became necessary. Although these vicissitudes 
must have had some hardship in them when they occurred, 
the ultimate results have been, and still are, of immeasurable 
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benefit to the Indians, for some of these tribes have now a 
per capita wealth more than double that of any of hola 
of New England, derived entirely from the sale of their lanc 

the government. . 
ae Aya denied, of course, that grave injustice has been 
done some tribes in their bargains with the representatives 
of the government, but the cases are comparatively few in 
which any evidence of bad faith on the part of the latter is 
apparent or probable. Indeed, with possibly a few excep- 
tions, the guarantees given the Indians of the permanence 
of their agreements and the security of their tenures were 
given with the belief, well founded at that time, that the 
government would and could maintain the integrity of its 
promises. That this was not done was due wholly to causes 
that could not be foreseen and provided for, and which, 
when they came about, could not be averted; and while it is 
admitted that inevitable hardship and injustice befell some 
tribes, it cannot be shown that the government did not make 
adequate reparation for both the direct and consequential 
sacrifices demanded of the Indians, while, on the contrary, 
it is doubtful that there ever was a treaty or agreement made 
with an Indian tribe that was not evaded and violated by the 
Indians themselves whenever their interest or policy prompt- 
ed it, often wantonly and without provocation, when it could 
be done with impunity. Moreover, when the nation became 
involved in war they unhesitatingly broke all pledges and 
took the side against the government, the Northern Indians 
with the English king, and the Southern Indians with the 
Confederacy, and although the government, with character- 
istic generosity, condoned and relegated these _perfidies to 
oblivion—a magnanimity no other government is capable of 
—it has been requited with ingratitude and hereditary dis- 
affection. 

But while all honest-minded people must admit and de- 
plore that injustice has been done and is still being done 
the Indians, an examination of the true causes of it will 
show that the government, considered in the limited sense— 
the national authority—is wholly free of direct responsibility 
for the uncontrollable destiny that has driven the Indians to 
the remotest parts of their own country, and left them, 
though unconquered, a legacy of misery and degradation 
to the most powerful and the richest nation on the earth, 
and that those causes are still active, and will continue to be 
so until other political and economic conditions supervene, 
and the relations of the Indians to the general government 
and. to the governments of the States in which they reside are 
altered sufficiently to permit the Indians to be brought under 
the operation of the laws and of the courts, as persons with 
natural and statutory rights and obligations. 

The pressure that the Indians have heretofore felt from 
the movement and settlement of the white race upon their 
confines and territory, and the fear and animosity that it has 
inspired in them, must in the near future be greatly intensi- 
fied by internal development and the extension of the fields 
and industries of the superior people. No part of the coun- 
try is now so remote or obscure that the home-seeker, the 
ranchman, and the miner have not invaded it and made it 
their possession, and now that all that is valuable of the 
public land has been taken by actual settlers and syndicates, 
the partition or invasion of the great tracts now reserved for 
the Indians cannot be long deferred. Considering the bur- 
den of grievance, real and imaginary, that some of the tribes 
are now bearing, it must be apparent that provocation of this 
kind will meet with resentment from them, and that the re 
currence of war and turbulence on and about the reserva- 
tions in the future is a contingency as inevitable as it has 
been heretofore. 

The subjoined table exhibits a statement of the Indian 
population, the areas of the reservations, and the number of 
acres per capita in the States and Territories west of the 
Mississippi River, including Minnesota. In this it will be 
seen that the distribution of the land among the tribes is 
very disproportionate, that about 19,000 Indians have no 
land at all,and that the total area reserved for about 200,000 
people is nearly twice as great as the area of the State of 
New York. Nearly one-third of this total is held by the 
precarious title of Executive and Departmental orders, which 
may be revoked at any time without legislation, and the 
lands overrun by boomers, as in the case of the Crow Creek 
reservation in Dakota a few years ago. The rest is held 
under the provisions of ratified treaties, but it has been ju- 
dicially determined that the fee of the whole rests in the 
United States, subject only to the natural right of the Ind- 
ians to occupation, and that even this right may be ex- 
tinguished. 


Inptan Popvtation, AREAS OF RESERVATIONS, ETC.,IN STATES AND 
TERRITORIES WEST OF THE Mississippr RIVER, INCLUDING MIN- 
NESOTA. 





| Indian | a 
Population.| in acres 
) | 6,603,191 
494,045" 
SND 555 pases enandnwews :! 1,094,400 
North and South Dakota 26,098,906 
Indian Territory 39,199,550 
Idaho 2,611,481 


as ‘i z Non-Res- 
Cont per | ervation 
aga. Indians. 


1,350 


States and Territories. 


4014, 


Montana 
| Nebraska 


OE REEKIOD onesie cecsewance 
Oregon 
Utah 
| Washington.. 9 
| Wyoming ... | | 
Total 


4,045,284 
2,342,400 


213,245 | 115,073,169 


| 
18,955 | 


— 49535¢ 
* Increased by recent Executive order. 
t Including areas of lakes. 
+ Average. 

The mode of life formerly followed by the Indians, and 
on account of which the reservations were first established 
has now become impossible by the disappearance of nearly 
all the large game about them. The usefulness of the reser- 
vations in that respect is therefore at an end, and whether 
the Indians are permitted to live perpetually on the bounty 
of the government or not, the latter will ultimately be com- 
pelled to limit them to the use of as much land as will sup- 
port them by productive industry, and no more. It <n 
here be asked: Can the Indians be civilized and made in- 
dustrious enough to support themselves? Two answers may 
be had to this. Those whose business interests and seieus- 
age would be impaired by the extinction of the Indian title 
to the reservations, by the cessation of eleemosynary gifts to 
the Indians and of jarge appropriations for their mainten- 
ance, will contend that civilization and productive industr é 
are impossible, while those who have lived among the “| 
ians, and made a study of their antecedent and present life, 
will maintain the contrary. To the former class belongs that 
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part of the people of the Western States and Territories ; 
immediate contact with the Indians, and many of them |} 
the same relation to the Indians and to the reservations 1); 
wreckers bear to a stranded ship. These are also very {;, 

uently the prime factors in producing and aggravating {),, 
p nett Roar that often leads to war, which, when it comes. 4; 
fords them a harvest that is reaped by them from the Iq: 
ians and the government alike. We know, however, t});, 
at a time and under conditions that correspond to the stxt, 
of European civilization in the sixteenth century, a few Fray 
ciscan missionaries in California, in the short space of abou: 
fifty years, completely and permanently changed the lif. 
habits, and social condition of the Indians there, and mad, 
of them the herders, agriculturists, builders, and artisan: 
who laid the foundation of the industry and prosperity 
of that part of the State in which they lived. We hay 
also the evidence of army officers who have served wit) 
both the so-called wild and the sedentary tribes that the 
industrial civilization of the Indians is possible and nat 
ural, and that it is very much desired by a majority «: 
the Indians themselves. Of course, as to civilization, 4 
qualifying standard cannot be attained without a proba 
tionary transition, which must take some time; and as to 
industrial pursuits, we know that even among the tribes of 
the plains many Indians have successfully fitted themselves 
for and followed them up to the limit permitted by thei: 
environment; but while the reservation exists as such, with 
out law, without security for life or property, without pro 
tection for the product of industry, with its open field and 
free scope for the maintenance of barbarous practices, su 
perstitions, and traditions, and an asylum for the dangerous 
criminals of both races, any sensible movement in the lin: 
of civilization will be impossible; and the field in which 
mechanical skill and industrial advancement can be ex 
tended and recompensed will be limited by the same con 
ditions, and hedged about by a barrier beyond which the 
Indian is known only as an interloper or an enemy. The 
only uncertain thing in the case is as to how the necessary 
change can be successfully made, for a change must be made, 
and soon. 

The severalty land law, passed and approved in 1877, 
against a long and pessimistic opposition, will, in the ful 
ness of time, if time will permit, effect much in promoting 
the movement to dissociate the tribe, and establish the inde- 
pendence of the family and the individuality of the person; 
but its application, which is. chiefly at the discretion of the 
President, through his advisers, can only be slow and uncer 
tain at the very best, and even may lapse indefinitely, from 
some cause now unseen. The severalty law, like the trea- 
ties made heretofore, was designed to meet an immediate 
necessity, in good faith, and in the belief that it was the best 
that could be done and sufficient for the future. It is nota 
new measure. In special cases it has been in effect already 
for a quarter of a century, with exceptional results that 
were thought to be sufficient to justify the specious op. 
position to the law as a measure of general relief. 

At the rate at which the severalty allotments are being 
made now, it will take a hundred years to fully accomplish 
the purpose of the law, a rate so disproportionate to the 
rapidity with which al] other changes and reforms are made 
in this rapid-moving age that it must be apparent that the 
provisions of the bill will in the end prove to be a com- 
plete failure, and perhaps at a time when it will be impos 
sible to remedy it; and thus, the want of foresight and pro- 
vision that has always characterized the government’s deal- 
ing with the Indians and its legislation for them must be 
perpetuated, with attendant and unforeseen disastrous ani 
criminal consequences. If it is only by legislation that 
this most necessary reform can be accomplished, why not 
amend the severalty law, and make its application to a 
Indians and all reservations mandatory and immediate? 
The objection to this will be that the great majority of the 
Indians are unprepared for it, and that they must first be 
qualified for the obligations and responsibilities that the 
change will impose upon them. If a point of time in the 
misty future of the Indians could be discerned as that at 
which this preparation might be considered ample, there 
would be some cogency in the argument that some delay 
for this purpose would be wise, though we have many rea- 
sons to doubt any diminution of the forces that antagonize 
the measure, and of the dangers that may fall upon and put 
an end to it in the mean time. It will not suffice to allege 
that the government has the power and the present deter- 
mination to provide for the gradual and regular application 
of the law as it now stands, because it cannot and will not 
do it in time. A more practicable and expeditious plan will 
have to be devised, one that will not subject the Indians to 
the trial and delay necessary to enable them to exhibit satis- 
factory evidence of evolution to enable them to obtain what 
belongs to them now, and what they need more than any- 
thing else. Hundreds of thousands of citizens, and many 
who are not citizens, have had and still have the full bene- 
fit of the land laws without any higher qualification indus- 
trially or intellectually than either the Sioux or the Apache 
Indians, and nineteen-twentieths of the Indians who now 
have land in severalty are better and more industrious farm- 
ers than the lawless boomers who threaten the invasion of 
the reservations. It is not essential that in giving the Ind 
ians homesteads they be invested with civil rights in full, 
or that the general government relinquish authority and 
control over them. The right of the Federal government 
to legislate for and control the Indians is a necessity para- 
mount to every other necessity, and cannot be abandoned 
until the Indians are qualified in fact for the exercise of 
civil rights, no matter how long a time it may take; but in 
the mean time the Indians, their property, their relative and 
natural rights, and the reservations on which they live. 
should be brought under the provisions of the laws and the 
jurisdiction of the courts, for in any scheme for the civil- 
ization of the Indians, under the reservation system or other- 
wise, this is indispensable as a starting-point. 

Without it, the immense sums annually appropriated for 
beneficial objects and for alleged education are only wasted 
in official patronage, and as it has been apparent for some 
years that the Indian Bureau as at present organized is in 
capable of enlarging its sphere of activity, or even of giving 
effect to the present legislative provisions for the care aud 
control of the so-called wild tribes, some provision should be 
made, by law if necessary, by which these may be brought 
under an administrative control that will bring about the 
contentment and the habit of obedience so necessary before 
subjecting them to the hitherto unknown restraints of th 
law and the courts; for should these be imposed upon them 
while their present mood of discontent, uncertainty, and ap 
prefiension exists, it cannot be doubted that their antago- 
nism and disaffection would be aggravated by it, and that 
the inception of the measure would be a discouragement. 
and perhaps a failure. . There can be no doubt, however, of 

















sire of the Indians generally for the protection afford- 
ed by the courts, especially in the matter of torts aud other 
adjudications between themselves. In California it is not 
an uncommon thing for the non-reservation Indians to make 
a tender of taxes to the collector, in the belief that such pro- 
tection can be obtained in this way. ; 

The inefficiency of the bureau for any practical work of 

the kind now necessary, the irresponsibility of its personnel, 
and the ease and facility with which its administrative pow- 
ers and its resources can be utilized by the predatory poli- 
ticians of whichever party may, be in possession of the gov- 
ernment, forbid the hope that its control and management 
of. the discontented and restless tribes cau have any other 
results than those that have obtained under these conditions 
heretofore. Fraud and peculations that no safeguards can 
prevent, and neglects and abuses that are borne until they 
become unendurable, and are disclosed by a demonstration 
or an outbreak, will be tue rule while the present system 
asts.. As this paper M 
a Payne uf old Big-Foot’s band has fled from the 
Cheyenne River Agency to Pine Ridge to put themsc!ves 
under the protection of the army officer in charge at that 
place, and simultaneously comes the ‘news that at the agency 
from which they fled a fraud amounting to about $25,000 
has beeti uncovered by the inspectors. : 

As these things must recur at intervals, and go on indefi- 
nitely, reacting upon the Indians by giving cause fc: dis- 
content and want of confidence in the government and its 
agents, it might be worth while to allow General Miles to 
revive and give a trial to the plan he proposed to the gov- 
ernment last winter for the pacification of the Indians and 
the settlement of the difficulties that beset the work of their 
civilization under the present management. : 

There can be no doubt that contentment and permanent 
peace would follow such a measure, and that the work that 
the bureau has essayed and promised so many years would 
be speedily advanced to a stage from which the ultimate 
destiny of the Indians--absorption in the multitude com- 
prising the American nation—could be rapidly and peace- 
fully accomplished under the ordinary provision of the laws 
and the protection of the courts. 

Wiuiiam E. DouGHERty. 
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TIGER-LILIES nodding 
By the dusty way, 
Criekets in the stone wall 
Chirping all the day. 


Clouds in snowy squadrons 
Anchored in the sky; 

Not a breeze to kiss the rose, 
And make its petals fly. 


And from flowered meadows, 
Billowy and bright, 
The quail on the snake-fence 
Whistles ‘‘ Bob White.” 
R. K. MunxKITTRICK. 


SHIP-BUILDING ON THE GREAT LAKES. 
(Continued from page 705.) 


Line; Morgan City, of the Morgan Line; Morgan, of the 
Morgan’ Line; the new United States Naval Academy 
practice-ship, building at Elizabethport, New Jersey; El 
Chico and the Hl Mozo, of the Morgan Line. When. visited 
a few weeks ago, the Lake Erie Engineering Works had 
under construction 38 large Scotch boilers, each. one. de- 
signed for working pressures close on to 160 pounds of 
steam to the square inch. The establishment is now 
nploying 260 men. When the engineering plant is fully 
under way, this force will be considerably increased. 

‘The foundry of this big establishment is at present in em- 
brvo. There are four moulding pits, 30 feet in diameter, 20 
feet wide, 28 feet long, and 18 feet high; two cupolas, one 
with a melting capacity per hour of 30 tons, and the other of 
15 tons; and a 20-ton hydraulic hoist; also five electric trav- 
elling cranes—small ones compared to those in the engineer- 
ing shops—one of 25-ton, one of 15-ton, and three of 5-ton 
capacity. The foundry building measures 300 feet by 108 
feet; the blacksmith shop, 100 feet by 60 feet; and the en- 
gine shop, 250 feet by 45 feet. The buildings are all semi- 
detached, built entirely of red brick, iron, slate, and glass. 

Unquestionably the oldest ship building establishment on 
the lakes is the Union Dry-dock Company of Buffalo. The 
present yard sprang into existence in 1840. It was then 
known as ‘‘Mason & Bidder’s Yard.” It is to-day the 
Union Dry dock Company of Buffalo, New York, duly in- 
corporated, with Mr. John King, president of the Erie Rail- 
road, as its president. In its lifetime Mason & Bidder’s 
Yard not only built the majority of the largest steamships 
on the lakes, including the famous Chemung and Owego, but 
generally enjoyed the credit of setting the pace both as to 
type and style of craft best suited for lake navigation. In 
its early days Mason & Bidder’s Yard undertook only the 
construction of small boats, sloops, and schooners, but grad- 
ually advancing, and commencing with the building of the 
old side-wheel steamers which formerly ran to Cleveland, 
Ohio, from Buffalo and other lake ports, the little ship-yard 
of 1840 found itself in a position to undertake the heaviest 
class of ship-work demanded on the great lakes. 

To-day the plant of the Union Dry-dock Company is-es- 
sentially that of a great ship-yard. No attempt is made to 
deal in machinery-or boiler work. All contracts for ma- 
chinery are made with the Lake Erie Engineering Works of 
Buffalo. Formerly, and before the Lake Erie Engineering 
Works had attained to their present magnitude, the Union 
Dry-dock Company was compelled to go to Eastern estab- 
lishments for machinery. “This was the case as late as when 
the Chemung and Owego were built. The U. F. Palmer, 
Jun., Company, of New York, secured the contract in the 
case of these two vessels, and furnished, as a result, the two 
hest engines known to date on the lakes. Owing to the 
‘evelopment of various lake engine establishments since the 
time of the launch of the Chemung and Owego, it is doubtful 
i! even a firm of the reputation of the Palmers of New York 
Will be able to secure further lake work, owing to the fact 
‘hat the lake people now believe themselves capable of 
liandling all machinery work that may be demanded in that 
quarter, When visited in December last, the Union Dry- 
dock Company was engaged in building for the Anchor 
line of steamships (a lake line) a 3000-ton steamer; also an 
IS-knot excursion steamer of 100 tons displacement, to 
be driven by twin screws. In addition to this building 
work the company’s water-front was found to be fairly 
lilled with big steamers lying either end on to each other or 
«breast, all awaiting some form of repair work. The yards 





is being written, intelligence comes - 
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of the comparly extend fully 400 yards along the 
Buffalo river-front, and for fully the same distance 
along the canal-front. The depth of water outside 
the docks is sufficient to accommodate the largest 
lake steamer. 

In the construction of iron vessels, the Union 
Dry-dock Company relies to a considerable extent 
upon Carnegie, Phipps, & Co., of Pittsburg, for 
plates, and upon the Cleveland Forge Company 
and the Delaney Forge Company for heavy for- 
gings. The latter includes stem and stern posts, 
shafting, and machinery parts. At present the 
company, is employing about 200 men. This force 
is in no wise indicative of the capabilities of the 
establishment. It represents merely the extent of 
work now on hand. Among the vessels built by 
this firm since 1872 are three United States rev- 
enue-cutters—the Fessenden, Perry, and Hawley— 
and the big lake merchant-steamers Chemung and 
Owego. These two vessels have each a length over 
all of 350 feet, a beam of 41 feet 2 inches, and a 
moulded depth of 25 feet 6 inches. The two 
vessels have each triple-expansion engines. The 
Owego holds the steaming record on the lakes. She 
has run the distance between Buffalo and Chicago 
—892 miles—in 54 hours and 15 minutes, or an av- 
erage of 16.44 miles per hour. 

A run of three hours from Buffalo brought the 
writer to Erie, Pennsylvania. The city is situated 
on the southeastern end of Lake Erie. The place 
is thriving and prosperous. Before one fairly en- 
ters the outskirts, the sight of tall chimneys and 
curling columns of smoke gives indications of the 
presence of heavy manufacturing establishments. 
Owing to its location on the lakes and the close 
stenoses d to the great iron centres of western 

-ennsylvania, Erie is admirably adapted for iron 
and steel establishments. Plates and heavy forg- 
ings are to be had only a few hours’ distant in either Cleve- 
land or Pittsburg, and coal comes from the mines hard by: 

The principal machinery establishment in Erie is known 
as the Stearns Manufacturing Company. Its general man- 
ager and head is Mr.J.T. Boyd. The shops of the company 
cover a tract of land 300 yards in length by 200 yards in 
width. Throughout the works the tools were found to be 
practically new, and all of American make. The establish- 
ment was found to be employing 350 men, this force being 
engaged in supplying machinery and boilers to all parts of 
the United States, a large number of orders being on hand 
from buyers along Puget Sound. 

One of the most novel ship-building plants on the lakes is 
the Chicago Ship-building Company, of South Chicago, Il- 
linois. The plant sprang into existence as late as February, 
1890, and to-day promises to be one of the largest establish- 
ments of its kind in the United States. When seen a few 
weeks ago the establishment was found fitted out with 
tools of the latest and most improved design, and the yards 
connecting by side tracks with three big trunk lines, 
Although established so recently, the Chicago Ship-build- 
ing Company undertook heavy work at the very outset. 
One of the first contracts called for the construction of two 
steel screw steamers of 3000 tons burden, measuring each 
300 feet in length by 40 feet beam. These two vessels, when 
launched, were named respectively the Merina and Masaba. 
They are sister ships, and are employed in the grain-carry- 
ing trade on the lakes. Following these two ships came a 
steam-yacht, the Wiileaway. The building of these vessels 
kept the new company busy until the summer of 1891. Then 
came a shut-down. Cause, no work. 

Last fall, however, work was resumed, the new com- 
pany having on hand the construction of a steel steamer of 
3800 tons burden, measuring 350 feet in length by 45 feet 
beam, with a draught of 16 feet. This vessel was contracted 
for on September 28, 1891, and by the provisions of the con- 
tract was to be ready to engage in the carrying trade on the 
opening of navigation in the spring. In addition a second 
vessel of 1800 tons burden was in process of building, the 
contract in her case specifying that she must be finished and 
ready to engage in work by July 1, 1892: 

The Chicago Ship-building Company’s yards occupy an 
extent of ground measuring about 23 acres, with a frontage 
on the Calumet River of 1400 feet. The yards are provided 
with three main building slips, each slip being able to ac- 
commodate two vessels of 400 feet length. The keel blocks 
of each slip rest on piling driven 30 feet deep, and inter- 
spersing about every four feet. The keelway is mortised 
throughout its length on top, and the line is perfectly level. 
The vessels are launched sidewise. No trouble has been ex- 
perienced by the new company in obtaining an excellent lot 
of workmen. Many of the ship-builders have been obtained 
from Eastern and Pacific coast establishments. There are 
men on the pay-rolls who worked on the hulls of the Charles- 
ton, the Baltimore, and the Yorktown. The general manager 
of the new plant, Mr. W. I. Babcock, was connected with the 
Roach establishment when the cruisers Chicago, Boston, At- 
lanta, and Dolphin were built. Machinists are paid from 
$2 50 to $2 75 per day; ae $2 to $3 per day; ship- 
carpenters, $2 75 to $3 per day; ship-joiners, $2 75 per day; 
and laborers, $1 50 to $1 75 perday. Just now the com- 
pany is working less than 200 men, this force being suffi- 
cient to handle the ship-work in hand. No trouble is found 





ENGINE (INCLINED) 
Built by the Cleveland Ship-building Company for Steamer “City of Toledo.” 
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BOILER FOR STEAMER ‘KEWEENAW.’ 
Built by Wickes Brotiers, of East Saginaw, Michigan. 


in obtaining all the workmen that may be needed. The 
principal officers of the company are J. F. Pankhurst, presi- 
dent; L. Allen, vice-president; and W. I. Babcock, manager. 
Mr. Pankhurst, the president, is also the -vice-president of 
the Globe Ship-building Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. — In 
conversation with Mr. Babcock, it was learned that the.com- 
pany only needed a few government contracts to warrant 
orders being given for the immediate increase of the plant. 
‘* We can build here,” said Mr. Babcock, ‘ any style of ves- 
sel the government may need. We have not yet undertaken 
machinery construction, but that can be readily done.” 

The iron and steel plant of Edward P. Allis & Co.. Re- 
liance Works, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is beyond question 
the most extensive engine, machinery, and boiler establish- 
ment in the West. It is doubtful if there exists in the 
United States a single plant capable of handling the amount 
of material made possible at the Reliance Works of Milwau- 
kee. In the single production of marine boilers, the Lake 
Erie Engineering Works of Buffalo exceed in capacity any 
boiler establishment in the country. In the manufacture of 
marine engines, the latter firm, by virtue of the plant it is 
now erecting, promises to lead all others in the United States, 
but to date, for the above combined capabilities, the Reliance 
Works must be looked upon as in the very first rank of 
American machinery-producing plants. 

The Edward P- Allis & Co. Reliance Works of Milwau: 
kee are distant about two miles from the centre of the city. 
The works cover four entire city blocks. In addition, 
branch works, known as the Bay State Works, and distant 
from the main works about half a mile, have a capacity 
equal to one-eighth that of the principal establishment. At 
the main works the buildings consist of one foundrv, four 
machine shops, one wood-working shop, one office building, 
one warehouse, one blacksmith shop, and one stock-house. 
One of the single machine shops of this Western establish- 
ment equals in dimensions those of the entire lot of buildings 
of several well-known Eastern plants. The four machine 
shops run in length, respectively, 140 feet, 450 feet, 126 feet, 
and 240 feet. Space will not permit of a tool list of this 
establishment, for it must be known that 1500 men are em- 
jloyed at these works on machinery construction alone. 

he Milwaukee establishment built the first triple-expansion 
in the world designed for pumping purposes. The company 
built recently for the city of Omaha one triple-expansion 
pump engine having cylinders measuring 40, 70, and 104 
inches in diameter, with a stroke of 5 feet, and a working 
power of 18,000,000 gallons of water in twenty-four hours, 
against 310 feet of head. The engine measures 38 feet in 
height. The Reliance Works have the credit for building 
the heavy steel rolls used by Carnegie, Phipps, & Co. in 
‘rolling the plates used in the government armor tests. 

During the last year rolling-mills to the value of $1,000,- 
000 were built for Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, firms. Four 
immense pump engines recently built and delivered have 
given a showing of over 14,000,000 foot pounds of work for 
each 1000 pounds of water fed to the boilers. The Reliance 
Works have built pump engines for the cities of St. Paul, 
Milwaukee, Winona, and Denver. In brief, it may be said 
that the stamp of the Reliance Works is to be found on 
machinery sent all over the world. Within the last three 
years machinery has been built at the Milwaukee plant and 
shipped to England. The excellence of manufacture of 
special machinery secured these English orders. Great quan- 
tities of machinery plant are sent out 
to Australia and India. Orders have also 
been filled for firms in Japan and China. 

One of the best-known ship-building 
plants on the lakes is that of F. W. 
Wheeler & Co., of West Bay City, 
Michigan. This establishment first at- 
tracted attention in the East some two 
years ago, through its efforts to obtain 
the contract for the construction of the 
new practice-ship for the United States 
Naval Academy, to which reference has 
been made above. 

The F. W. Wheeler Works have a 
frontage of fully 2000 feet on the Sagi- 
naw River. This is one of the longest 
water- frontagés owned by any ship 
building establishment in the country. 
On this water-front there are at pre- 
sent three launching slips, which will 
accommodate vessels 300 feet in length. 
Of these three slips one has a width of 
100 feet, and the remaining two, widths 
of 70 feet. The grounds of the estab- 
lishment run back from the river-front 
about 300 yards. 

The F. W. Wheeler Company aims 








only at hull-work. All machinery and boiler 
work is sublet. For hull-work the plant is 
up to all modern requirements. The estab- 
lishment has at present ‘under construction 
one steel steamer, designed for a 4000-tons 
carrying capacity and a length of 345 feet; a 
wooden-hull steamer, 312 feet, and of about 
3000 tons carrying capacity; and four gov- 
ernment light vessels. In the handling of 
plates, and for the transportation of material 
from the shops to the hulls under construc- 
tion, Wheeler’s establishment has in operation 
a 130-foot-span crane, made by the Brown 
Hoisting - machine Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. This crane has a travel on a track 
660 feet in length. At present the establish- 
ment is working about 600 men. 

Among some of the recent heavy work 
handled by the West Bay City yards may 
be mentioned the construction of the sister 
steamers Keweenaw [see illustration) and 
Saginaw, now engaged in running between 
San Francisco, San Diego, and Seattle. These 
two vessels were taken through the St. Law- 
rence River canals in sections. They each 
measure 270 feet in length by 41 feet beam 
and 26 feet depth of hold. They are fitted 
with triple-expansion engines, and with steel 
Scotch boilers, built by Wickes Brothers, and 
carry 160 pounds of steam. The principal 
officers are: F.W. Wheeler, president; George 
Williams, vice-president and superintendent; 
and F. L. Gilbert, secretary and treasurer. 

The engine and boiler establishment of 
Wickes Brothers, Saginaw, Michigan, fur- 
nishes nearly all the machinery and boilers 
demanded by the ’F. W. Wheeler & Co. 
Works. Saginaw is distant about thirteen 
miles from West Bay City. The city of Sag- 
inaw has some 46,000 inhabitants, and is one 
of the most enterprising ports on the lakes. 
Wickes Brothers’ plant is distant not more 
than half a mile from the centre of the city. 
The establishment is in every wise equipped 
to handle the heaviest type of marine boiler 
and engine work. The principal officers of 
the company are: H. D. Wickes, president; 
E. U. Wickes, vice - president; and H. T. 
Wickes, secretary and treasurer. 

The great ship-building centre of the great 
lakes is Cleveland. Let the ship, iron, and 
steel plants of every other fresh-water port 
in the West shut down, and it is safe to say 
that to-day Cleveland is in a condition to un- 
dertake, single-handed, the entire lake de- 
mand for new vessels. Some idea can be had 
of at least one Cleveland interest—the Globe 
Iron-works Company—when it is known that during the 
year 1890 this company turned out, at a rate approaching 
close to one ship per month, eleven big steel steamers, each 
vessel not much under 400 feet in length and 3500 tons carry- 
ing capacity, and not only built the hulls of these vessels, but 
provided each craft with triple-expansion engines capable 
of giving the respective vessels a speed of fifteen miles per 
hour. If we consider Cleveland in point of combined capa 
bilities, it is safe to say that there is no single port in the 
United States which has greater facilities for handling ship 
and engine work. Cleveland is a mass of iron and steel 
establishments and ship-building plants, all operated under 
independent managements, but all maintaining a close touch 

with one another. It is this unity of action among its ship- 
builders, coupled with the natural and advantageous locality 
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MACHINE-SHOP, LAKE £RIE ENGINEERING WORKS, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


of the place, that has made Cleveland the great ship-building 
centre of the lakes. Added to the above are the push, the 
energy, the wide-awake spirit of the Western man. This 
latter must not be lost sight of. It is to-day half the secret 
of the greatness of the West. 

Cleveland is anxious to engage in war-ship work, and if 
an opportunity be afforded the lake establishments to enter 
the arena of competition, Cleveland will be sure to be 
found in the foreground. The principal ship-building and 
iron and steel plants of Cleveland are the Cleveland City 
Forge Company, the Globe Iron-works, and the Cleveland 
Ship-building Company. 

The Cleveland City Forge has a main forge building 
measuring 1600 feet long by 80 feet wide. In this great 
shop, costing by itself $300,000, are fourteen steam-ham- 


mers, varying in weight from fourteen to three tons. At- 
tached to each one is a steam-crane capable of raising 
weights from 150 tons, in the case of the largest crane, to 
10 tons, in the case of the smallest. In this great shop there 
is a capacity, aside from all ship-forging work, for making 
500 car axlesa day. With few exceptions all the hammers 
are operated by immense hickory beams, the largest beam 
being 26 inches in thickness. The heavy forgings for 
the United States armored cruiser New York were made 
in this shop. Forgings for the battle-ships Jadiana and 
Massachusetts are now being handled. About 700 men are 
at present employed, their wages ranging from $1 75 a day 
to $17 a day, the latter wages being paid to those in charge 
of the running of the big hammers. The Cleveland plant’s 
hammers are the largest in the United States for all-round 
work. The Bethlehem gun plant has sev- 
eral larger hammers, used exclusively, 
however, in fabricating gun material. The 
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principal officers of the Cleveland City 
Forge Company are: R. H. Harman, pre- 
sident; L. M..Coe, vice-president and man- 
ager; G. F. Ely, secretary and treasurer; 
and R. A. Harman, assistant manager. 
The establishment is a plant of which any 
American may justly feel proud. It is 
doubtful if its capabilities are far exceeded 
by any similar plant in the world. 

The Globe Iron-works Company has a 
ship-building front of 1400 feet, facing on 
the Cuyahoga River. On this front there 
are in all twenty-six launching - ways. 
There are at present under construction 
three large steel steamships, two govern- 
ment tenders, and a steel hull steam- 
yacht. On this work are employed now 
about 1200. The capabilities of the plant 
are only nominally taxed. This firm 
could readily handle the heaviest class of 
war-ship work, and if a battle-ship be ever 
allowed to the lake defence, this establish- 
ment can build her. 

The Cleveland Ship-building Company 
has a water frontage on the Cuyahogs 
River of 760 feet, and can dispose of at 
least three large steel steamers at a time. 
The plant is almost entirely new, and of 
high grade throughout. 

Mention should also be made of the 

Detroit Dry-dock Company, of Detroit, 
Michigan ; the Craig Ship-building Com- 
pany, of Toledo, Ohio; and the West Su- 
perior Ship-building Company, of West 
Superior, Wisconsin. 
_ As above stated, the lake men are anx- 
lous to engage in war-ship work. They 
consider the treaty stipulations of 1817 in 
the light of a protective tariff maintained 
in the interest of the seaboard; and as an 
instance of their determination to obtain a 
share of the war-ship work, the lake ship- 
builders are now arranging for a conven- 
tion at some one of the lake ports to dis- 
cuss and devise means whereby the inter- 
ests of the Northwest shall no longer be 
neglected or handicapped by an obnoxious 
treaty. The success of this effort means 
the opening up of the great’ lakes to the 
establishment of war-ship plants far re- 
moved from the scene of likely conflict. 
Such a result will be of national benefit. 
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ANSEL, 2.20, BY ELECTIONEER. 


ROBERT BONNER'’S STOCK FARM. 
BY ELBERT T. RIDDICK. 


‘IXITERE is no name so intimately and prominently as- 
| sociated with the American trotting-horse as that of 
Robert Bonner. He has j 

spent more hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, not 
of inheritance, but of his 


own earnings, for fast 
trotters for his own 
amusement than. any 


score of men who have 
used them for the turf. 
Finding that he had 
impaired his health by 
years of close attention 
to business, he consulted 
his physician, and was 
advised to try horseback- 
riding. A saddle horse 
was purchased, but itonly 
needed a few rides to 
show him that the exer- 
cise was entirely too vio- 
lent. Then a driving- 
horse with a road wagon 
followed, and Mr. Bonner 
very quickly became an 
expert. reinsman. — Dis- 
covering, as he soon did, 
that the pleasure of driv- 
ing came from the speed 
at which his horses were 
able to go, he determined 
to possess the fastest: by 
the record that could be 
bought. At the time of 
his first purchase, made 
through Governor Rice, 
of Massachusetts, there 
vere only 19 in the 2.380 
list, and the great Ham- 
hletonian had still to put 
even one on the magic 
roll. Commodore . Van- 
derbilt and Colonel John 
Harper were the onl 
really well-known busi- 
ness men who drove fast 
horses on the road for 
pleasure, so that Mr. Bon- 
ner has been identified 
with the light - harness 
horse, both on the road 
and on the track, for al- 
most the entire history of that production of the skill of the 
American breeder. his first team could trot in about 3 
minutes, but this was entirely too slow, and he bought 
the then turf wonders, Lady Palmer and Flatbush Maid, 
driving them soon after the purchase a mile in 2.26, two 
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miles in 5.01}. - This time surpassed 
all previous double-team_ perform- 
ances, and horsemen could hardly 
believe that anything on four legs 
could go so fast. No member of a 
royal family ever held receptions 
crowded with such enthugiastic ad- 
mirers as did this truly great pair of 
mares, 

Being a strict member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, many unfavorable 
comments were naturally made on his 
purchasing such fast horses, but he 
had carefully considered the subject 
in all its various bearings, and de- 
termined that a man could own fast 
horses as well as belong to the Church. 
He would own them for the pleasure 
of driving them, and would never 
under any circumstances’ permit 
horses belonging to him to be raced 
for money or other source of gain. 
There were many incredulous smiles 
when this statement was made, as it 
was considered almost impossible for 
a man to own such horses and not 
trot them on the track. The experi- 
ment had been tried time and again, 
with the invariable result of the 
owners finally drifting on the turf. Not so 
with this man, whose Scotch-Irish persis- 
tency had enabled him to conquer fickle 
fortune. He has steadily acquired the fast- 
est horses by record as they came forward, 
and they have never been used but for his 
own pleasure and to gratify a personal ambition. ‘A parallel 
of this isolated case will, in all probability, never again occur 
in the history of the trotting-horse. 

Many people have condemned this prince of trotting-horse 
patrons for his course in retiring the great horses of the 
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day into his private stable for his own pleasure. In place 
of condemnation there should be praise, for he has stimu- 
lated more than any hundred men the lowering of the rec- 
ord. While there are many men to-day able and willing to 
pay long prices for fast performers, in those days there 
was only one, and breeders knew that 
there would be no quib- 
bling over the price. Look- 
irig at it from the point of 
the animals themselves, he 
is one of the greatest of 
benefactors. Once the trot- 
ting conquerors have cross- 
ed the threshold of his 
princely stable on West 
Fifty - fifth Street, with its 
roomy box-stalls and big 
windows, they not only have 
their comfort for life abso- 
lutely assured, but they are 
prevented from being con- 
testants on the turf when 
they have passed their prime. 
It is only necessary to study 
the sad history of the great 
turf performers, both trot- 
ting and running, to see that 
for this alone the name of 
Bonner will always be held 
high in the esteem of those 
who love the horse. 

Since that first purchase 
there has scarcely a year 
passed that some long price 
has not been paid by him for 
a trotting wonder. Think of 
one man owning or having 
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owned such great ones as Pocahontas (trial), 2.16§, the first 
horse to. go the half-mile in 1.04}; Dexter, 2.174; Rarus, 
2.184; Edwin Forrest (tr.), 2.113; Pickard, 2.18}; Music (tr.), 
2.18%; Lucy Cuyler (tr.), 2.15; Maud S., 2.083, and Queen 
Sunol, 2.08}! 
Owning such trotters, driving them constantly on the road, 
and learning to love them, Mr. Bonner naturally became 
a breeder. Having the horses, he must get a farm, and 
many weary days were spent in finding good grass, good 
water, and a tolerably level place for a training-track not 
too far from New York. As usual in all his undertakings, 
success crowned his ef- 
forts. His farm pear 
Tarrytown, New York, 
contains 113 acres on a 
very high ridge of land. 
The only cultivated por- 
tion is about one-eighth 
of an acre, used by John 
Gleason, the foreman, 
fora garden. The land 
brings splendid “grass, 
and is furnished with a 
never-failing spring just 
below the barns for 
broodmares, known the 
country over for its pure 
water. ‘There are no 
Mosquitoes and very few 
flies to annoy the horses 
at pasture. The track, 
*way back from the road, 
is just three-quarters of 
a mile, and very fast. 
The breeding - barns 
have been built, as was 
the stable in New York, 
for the comfort of the 
stock rather than for 
show. The barns form 
two sides of a square, 
having an overhang that 
in inclement weather 
gives an exercising walk 
for the horses. The wag- 
on barn and tool shop 
occupy.another ‘side of 
the square. The boxes 
are large roomy places, 
with doors sawed in 
half, so that the top can 
be left open, wliile the 
: lower half prevents the 
| is te horse getting out. 
Be aie ae. Ae A pair of beautiful 
PEE iMege Ee Alepy# brown eyes are watch- 
ith Add of Photos ing us from a box-stall 
—————— at the very end of the 
barn. They are easily 
recognized, if you have 
once seen them, as be- 
ni i longing to Maud &., 
whose record of 2.08} still stands as the fastest mile over a 
regulation track ever trotted in this or any other country. 
Sunol made her phenomenal mile in 2.08}, and Palo Alto 
his mile in 2.083, over a kite-shaped track that is known to 
be several seconds faster than the regulation track. Maid 
S. is just now one of the centres of interest in the horse 
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world. She is in foal to Ansel, by Electioneer, the head of 
Mr. Bonner's stud, and a horse Governor Stanford declares 
best fitted of all others to be her mate. What will that foal 
be worth? 

Mr. Bonner has always been a warm advocate of thorough- 
bred blood in the trotter for the purpose of establishing ex- 
treme speed and stamina in the produce. Now that he has 
mated the half-thoroughbred Ansel to the quarter-thorough- 
bred Maud 8. he thinks that the enrichment of the thorough- 
bred blood in the coming foal will increase the prospects for 
extreme speed and endurance. Not only the great trotters, 
as shown by the records, but most of the great sires show 
the benefit of ‘‘ warm” blood. The thoroughbred has been 
bred for speed for many hundreds of years, and has naturally 
acquired a wonderful speed organism. In fact, trotting blood 
is itself largely converted running blood taken in at the 
foundation of the pedigrees. ; 

How carefully Maud 8. is watched and fed! She is walked 
in the morning by Foreman Gleason himself, who brings her 
a bucket of water and her measure of screened oats with 
some hay. All of the horses are watered before feeding, as 
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water is then better absorbed by the system, with no danger 
to digestion. After her breakfast, Maud S. on clear days is 
taken out into a paddock reserved for her exclusive use. 
The boy walks her about for fifteen or twenty minutes, so 
that she may wear off her first joy at being out, and not run 
or jump to strain herself. Then he quietly snaps the leather 
strap from the halter, and Maud walks off. She is full of 
quiet fun, and never seems to want the company of other 
horses. At noon she is taken up and given another feed of 
oats, and during the afternoon six carrots. At night she has 
a bran and oat mash with half a teacup of flaxseed. The 
bran is of the purest kind, and known as white bran. After 
her supper, for which she always has a good appetite, Maud 
goes to rest, doubtless to dream of the time when her foal 
shall be that two-minute trotter horsemen are now all talk- 
ing about. 

In the next box to Maud 8. is her full sister, Russella, by 
the great Harold out of Miss Russell. There is in the ad- 
joining box a chestnut weanling filly out of Russella, by 
Ansel, that has remarkably fine quarters and strong loins. 
It should be remembered that this weanling is the same 
blood as will be the foal of Maud §., and she has all the 
looks and action of a trotter. Then comes Lucy Cuyler, by 
Cuyler, who was driven over Fleetwood track a half-mile in 
1.05 to top wagon, by Fred Bonner. She has been bred to 
Ansel. Then Peril, by Cuyler out of Totsey, and Manetta, 
2.16}, by Woodford Mambrino out of Malmaison. 

In the next box to Daybreak, by Harold out of Midnight 
(dam of Jay-Eye-See), 2.10, is Ansel, by Electioneer out of 
Annette, by that good horse Lexington, whose blood has en- 
abled so many to enter the .30 list. Ansel is sixteen hands 
high, weighs 1140 pounds, and seems a bundle of steel springs 
as he plays about the groom. His breeding is everything to 
be desired both from point of fashion and that of perform- 
ance. Electioneer on the paternal side, tested by whatever 
standard you choose, simply outranks all other sires of trot- 
ters. He has an even one hundred in the 2.30 list, including 
Sunol, 2.08}, Palo Alto, 2.083, and Arion, 2.103, as well as 
the records for all ages, except that for yearlings. The blood 
of Electioneer is breeding on better than that of any other 
family of the same age. Ansel himself has three in the list, 
with many others capable of entering when trained. 

Pedigree is a great deal, but when you get the horse with 
it, you have everything. Here you have both. A magnif- 
icent form, large bone, great power, and yet so far from 
coarseness that one might easily imagine bim a stout-made 
thoroughbred.. He has the Electioneer gait, that of a line, 
but his record of 2.20 is no measure of his speed. Governor 
Stanford, who bred him, said he would make a great stock 
horse, and he was not certain he had not made a mistake in 
parting with him. Marvin, who trained all the Electioneers, 
said that Ansel had the finest trotting action of any stallion 
ever raised at Palo Alto, and that he had ridden behind ‘‘a 
young one” by him faster than behind any other of the 
same age. 

This is praise from a high source, but an examination of 
the individualities of the horse would lead one to expect his 
get to ‘“‘go.” He has a remarkably powerful quarter, with 
a strong and elastic loin. The thighs are well-muscled both 
inside and out, hocks splendidly set, and the very best of 
feet and legs. He has a fine round barrel, well ribbed, deep 
through the heart, with plenty of lung-room. <A clean-cut 
neck springs from’long sloping shoulders, topped by a won- 
derfully intelligent head. His broad full face is kind, but 
has a look of ‘‘ get there” that rightly belongs to brains. 
Ansel taken as a whole is a remarkable horse. In the ad- 
joining stall is Eldridge, by Edward Everett, sire of Judge 
Fullerton, 2.18, and thirteen others in the list, out of Jessie 
Kirk, dam of Majolica, 2.15; Westchester, 2.29; and other 
fast ones. Jessie Kirk is by Clark Chief, whose daughters 
lave produced over twenty standard trotters. Campbell’s 
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Electioneer, 2.17%, is out of a daughter of Clark Chief. An- 
other threw Coralloid, 2.19}; another, Wilson, 2.16}; and 
another, the once reigning stallion Phallas, 2.133. 

Another barn, built like the first, contains Caprice, a black 

mare, by Startle out of Maud Macey; Cloudlet, by Homer 
out of Rosa Viley; Crip, by Mambrino Time out of Lill, by 
Regular; Daisy Darling, with a trial of 2.18%, by Kentucky 
Prince (sire of Quy, 2.12); Gem, by Dictator (sire of Jay- 
Eye-See) out of a mare by Blackwood; Era, by Princeps 
out of Jael; Garland, by Cuyler out of Bonny Doon (dam 
of Nutbreaker, three-year-old record 2.244); Halcyon, by 
Cuyler out of Lady Abdallah; Loretta, by Startle— Ella 
Sherwood; Maud Macey, 2.16% (tr.), by Joe Hooker, dam by 
Star Denmark; May Bird (tr.), 2.18}, by George Wilkes; 
and Music, 2.214, by Middletown, dam by Roe's Fiddler. 
In the last box is that great mare Jessie Kirk, foaled in 
1867, who has produced Majolica, 2.15; Miss Majolica, 2.244; 
Eldridge, 2.20}; Nutfield; Starkirk ; and many others. 
Jessie Kirk is by Clark Chief out of a dam by Captain 
Walker. Her last, a bay filly, foaled on June 9, 1891, is 
being made bridlewise. She promises very well. 
, The track is laid out on a per- 
fect piece of table-land. There 
is not a grade in it, and it is so 
high up on the back of the ridge 
that the rain that falls on the 
back-stretch drains into the East 
River, while that falling on the 
home-stretch runs down into the 
Hudson. As I stand at che foot 
of the timing stand in the warm 
April sun watching the horses 
as they are jogged slowly by, I 
find myself looking for the fa- 
miliar figure of Johnny Murphy 
in some of the sulkies. What 
great trials have been made 
here! It was Mr. Bonner’s habit 
to bring Murphy up here every 
Saturday during the training 
season, and let him speed the 
horses, or give the young ones 
practice. In those days there 
were three or four being jogged 
preparatory to being speeded by 
Gao. and those Saturdays 
were constant sources of enjoy- 
ment to Mr. Bonner and his in- 
timate friends. 

But those days are gone, and 
there is a ‘‘little one” out of 
Lucy Cuyler— whom er 
drove here in 2.154—by Ansel, 
being taught what the lines 
mean. The open bridle and the 
bit in her mouth have a queer, 
uncomfortable feeling. Then 
the way the lines bear on the sides of her tender lips is any- 
thing but pleasant. She does not like it, and stops to turn 
round to see who it is holding the ends of those leather things. 
How gently the groom talks to her, and by gradual, easy 
pressure gets her to go the right way! It is a new experi- 
ence, and gentle firmness wins in the end. 

‘It is so much easier to make them waywise now,” said 
Mr. Bonner. ‘‘Then I turn them to pasture this summer, 
and break them to harness this fall. Trotting is an artificial 
action, and colts must be educated to it so that they will 
know nothing but trot. Begin early, and go on gradually. 
I do not believe in very hard work for the young ones, but 
taught their work, they will trot better and squarer. The 
people who buy now want speed, and no matter what you 
may say, the watch, after all, is what you go by. The prices 
of the best trotting stock are going up constantly, while the 
culls are going lower. 

“There is another thing in raising trotters that many for- 
get, and that is feeding. I believe in feeding the dam heav- 
ily, and the growth of the foal-will show it. I tried an ex- 
periment with Westchester, the full brother of Majolica. 
Majolica, as you know, was a small horse, and when West- 
chester was foaled in April, 1881, I began feeding Jessie 
Kirk, his dam, who was the dam of Majolica, both by Startle, 
as much as she could eat while she was on good pasture, 
How that colt did grow! When he was ten months old he 
Was scant 15 hands high. He continued to grow until he 
is, as you see, 16} hands high. I would not feed so heavy 
again, but it was as an experiment that I did it to satisfy 
myself of the benefits of good feed.” 

The mornings on the farm are busy times with exercising 
After exercise, they are 
blanketed and cooled off. In the afternoon every horse on 
the place is thoroughly brushed and cleaned until their coats 
shine like satin. Mr. Bonner has made the horse’s foot his 
study for many years, to such good purpose that not one of 
the 101 horses on the farm has a single spavin, ring-bone, 
windgall, or any other defect of the feet or legs. Mr. Bon- 
ner’s theory is that if the foot is perfectly balanced so that 
the bones work in their proper places, as seen in the cut, 
that there can be no such things as spavins, splints, etc. 
He has maintained for years that there was no such thing 
as navicular disease, and he has converted all the great 
drivers and trainers to his way of thinking. Marvin has 
repeatedly said that if he had known what he knows now 
about the horse’s foot, the record would have been different. 
Sunol was lame, although Senator Stanford did not know it, 
when Mr. Bonner bought her. Marvin shod her according 
to Mr. Bonner’s orders, and she then made her great mile. 
None of Mr. Bonner'’s horses ever suffer from lameness, and 
most of them have lowered their records while owned by 
him, as by balancing the foot he gave them the greatest 
amount of elasticity with the least possible friction. Natu- 
rally, under such conditions, the blacksmith shop is one of 
the most interesting places on the farm. Mr. Bonner’s favor- 
ite place is in this shop, just down the hill from the barns. 

‘** Take that colt down to the shop,” said Mr. Bonner toa 
groom, ‘‘and we will take the shoe off. He is lame in the 
same foot, the off hind one, that Maud S. was troubled with 
when I got her. She would never have been able to make 
her present record if I had not levelled her foot so that there 
was no strain on the ligaments of the foot. The way that 
blacksmiths are permitted to ruin the feet of valuable horses 
is a constant marvel to me. The same kind of shoe is fre- 
quently put on a trotter that goes on the cart horse, heels 
atid all, with no more regard to the welfare of the horse’s 
feet and legs than if they were made of iron. The shoeing 
of a horse is a delicate. business, for the horse’s foot is a 
marvellous piece of mechanism. Each part has a certain 
strain to bear in its proper position, and if any one of these 
parts is thrown out of balance, lameness soon follows. A 
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man who undertakes to shoe horses should know somet)j).-; 
of the structure of the horse’s foot. What would you thi: 
of a man trying to run an engine who did not know wi... 
the water-gauge was for? Blacksmiths will always rem, , 
as ignorant as they are to-day until the owners of ho, 
demand that they know what they are doing when they pi 
up a horse’s foot. As an instance of the bad effects of po 
shoeing,spavin and ring-bone are generally considered heri: 
itary. There is not a word of truth in it. Both of the. 
diseases come from the form of the hoof.” 

‘But, Mr. Bonner, would you breed to a spavined st:j! 
ion?” I asked, somewhat staggered by such radical views. 

‘Just as soon as if he had clean limbs, if he was othe. 
wise sound,” replied Mr. Bonner, in a most emphatic ton: 
‘‘ Spavin, even what is known as bog-spavin or blood-spavin. 
invariably comes from too much toe. The bones of ti), 
horse's foot are made to fit just like this” (sinking the knuck|; 
of one hand into the sunken place between two knuckles o/ 
the other), ‘‘ The coronary bone [B] rests partly on the foo; 
bone [D], sometimes called the coffin bone, and partly o1 
the nut or navicular bone (C]._ This navicular bone is placed 
between the flexor tendon [K] and the other bones to rc 
move the insertion of the tendon further from the centre oj 
motion, having a polished surface both toward the tendon 
and toward the bones. Now upon the free play of this 
flexor tendon depends that spring to the foot so necessary 
to the exertions of the horse. In great exertion the coronary 
bone is pressed suddenly and violently on the navieul:: 
bone, nl aes lower projecting part of. the navicular bone 
presses and slides on the foot bone at the same time that the 
posterior surface of it slides on the flexor tendon [see cut]. 
The coronary bone is connected to the foot bone by two 
ligaments, while the navicular bone is connected to the foot 
and coronary bones by three ligaments. Now don’t you 
see that if the hoof is not absolutely level, not too high on 
either side, nor too high at heel or toe, that when the force 
of the step comes, in place of the knuckles fitting into the 
sockets [Plate II.], the blow falls partly on one socket and 
partly on the ligaments? Thus the ligaments are strained, 
and the knuckle strikes only on the edge of the socket. | It 
does not take many such blows to cause trouble. 

‘*So much for levelling the foot, the primary cause of al- 
most all the trouble in the horse’s feet and legs. It would 
take too long to speak of contracted hoof in detail. Suffice 
it to say that the contraction is almost always brought 
about by lifting the frog from the ground, and so taking 
away all moisture from it. As if this was not bad enough, 
the ordinary blacksmith invariably insists on cutting away 
the bars of the foot. By cutting away those bars, they are 
taking away the very things Nature put there to prevent 
over-contraction. 

‘‘Nature in her wisdom has made the off fore foot of the 
horse larger than the nigh one, but this does not suit the 
smith, who always tries to make them of one size. The too- 
free use of the knife in unbalancing the foot always causes 
trouble. I am going now to say something that will astonish 
most horsemen—there is no such thing as chest-founder, and 
sprung knees come from the shape of the hoofs. 

“Tt is time that gentlemen took more interest in the shoe- 
ing of their horses, and realized more fully the old saying, 
‘No foot, no horse.’”’ 

When we reached the shop, the colt was ready and the 
smith had his kit of tools handy. Under Mr. Bonner’s 
directions the blacksmith removed the troublesome shoe, 
and showed me how the contracted heels had expanded. 
When the heels had been cut down and the toe rasped, Mr. 
Bonner placed a piece of smooth marble on the hoof. There 
were still some inequalities in it, but they were soon re- 
moved, until every part of the wall touched the marble, 
which had been levelled with a spirit-level. 

‘*When this colt first came to the farm he was so lame 
from a contracted and uneven foot that he could hardly 
walk. Now see him!” 

There was not the least trace of even hesitation in putting 
the foot down. Squarely and truly it went to the ground, 
gathered for the onward step, and swung forward with the 
vigor of.a yearling who had never worn shoes. 


PLATE I. 








A section of the fore foot of a horee, showing the relative situation of 
the bones and the attachment of the tendons of the different muscles. A. 
The pastern bone. B. Coronary bone. -C. The nut bone, or commouly 
called navicular bone. D. The foot bone or coffin bone. II. The ten- 
don of the extensor muscle of the foot bone. K. The tendon of the 


flexor murcle of the coronary bone. L, The tendon of the flexor muscle 
of the foot bone. 


PLATE It. 





A view of the lower extremity of the coronary bone seen from behind 
to show the surfaces articulated with the nut bone and the foot bone. 
AA. The surface articulated with the nut bone. CC. The surface ar- 
ticulated wiih the foot bone. 









THE MUIR GLACIER 
IN ALASKA. 


hy ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. 


‘{TTH-GHA-EE, ‘‘the great cold 
s lake” of the Hoonahs, and the Gla- 
cer Bay of the summer tourist in 
\laska, lies at the foot of Mount Fair- 
~~ ;ather and Mount Crillon, and near 
‘).. end of that wonderful strip of our 
cptinent’s edge known as the North- 
weet Coast. It opens from Cross 
<ind. and stretches for ‘nearly thirty 
. northwestward, and at the end 
four great tide-water glaciers pour their 
solid flood. into the sea. ithin its 
es the ice-floes stretch for twenty 
ergs and blocks grinding togeth- 
i) stealthy, mysterious clink and 
Je. crackle and hiss, that strangely 
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eap 
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+ 1 the ear. 
ae » the entrance these dazzling Jer . 
sail past intensely green islands ape 7 CP a 
forested shores, but further in bare ‘% . + 357 ° 
tains rise, draw near together, and a ig 


. themselves in snow. The white- 

_ of these glistening peaks, unseen { 
iow-fields, aan vast glacial plains re- 

(cts a light more intense than any 

amateur photographer can believe, and 

creates an atmosphere so luminous and 

<0 transparent as to baffle any worker 

with paints and brushes. Very rarely 

one may see a narrow black canoe 

atloat in the lower bay Seals bask : 

on sunny ice-cakes or swim with their humanlike heads 
pecring among the bergs, but no leaping salmon nor 
circling eagles give the Alaskan look to the scene. The 
Hoouals have a few summer fishing-camps in the bay, 
and the abandoned cannery lends a forlorn bit of human 
interest to the shores, but otherwise the region is all a 
wilderness. 

Even the Hoonahs have no names for the further land- 
marks, and cross-questioning one such oldest inhabitant 
through an interpreter there was a monotonous repeti- 
tion of: ; 

“He don’ know.” 
island.” 

‘‘ Hoonah peoples say, beeg ice, beeg mount,” etc. 

There are comparatively few legends or traditions attach- 
ed to this realm of the Ice King. The natives only know its 
terrors, and have no feeling for nor comprehension of its 
beauty, Its mysteries have but slightly touched their im- 
aginations, they have never sought its secrets nor its ways, 
and cannot tell anything that the rocks do not declare more 


‘‘He never hear.” ‘‘He say just 


exactly, As there were no economic reasons for their going 
to the glaciers, they kept away. Even seal-hunters go wari- 
ly among the ice, where their canoes may be nipped between 
bergs, crushed or —— by the breaking or turning over 
of such monsters. Sétth is their general name for ice, and 


its whispered sibilant suggests the Thlinkets’ horror of cold, 
« horror that inspired their belief in a hell of ice, a place of 
everlasting cold for those who were buried in the ground or 
drowned, instead of cremated. Sitth-too-Yehk is the ice 
spirit, an invisible power of evil,whose chill touch is death, 


and who manifests himself in the keen peculiar wind blow- - 


ing over glacial reaches. When'the icy wind is stilled, Sitth- 
to-Yehk sleeps, or roams under ice labyrinths with his at- 
tendant Yehks planning destruction. The smell of flesh is 
distasteful to him, and if one should drop a bit of meat on 
the ice, or cook it near a glacier’s edge, some disaster would 
overtake him. 























GOING TO’ THE GLACIER, 


The Hoonahs say that ‘‘in their fathers’ time "—which 
‘naiy mean fifty or two hundred and fifty years ago—the ice 
vlains extended down to Willoughby Island. In the same 
definite era a glacier advanced and swept away the village 
‘! Klem-shaw-shi-ki. ‘‘It came down in a day, and it did 
‘ol go away in ten years,” they tell, showing the desolate 
iace where the ice flood descended, ploughed up fields, 
vept away trees and houses, just as the Gomer Glacier once 


‘evastated its valley. At another timea glacier crept down | 


‘but it was not until 1883 that the latter was 








SPRUCE STUMP IN BURIED FOREST ON EAST MORAINE. 


and thrust its front across a salmon stream. When two 
slaves were offered up, Sitth-too- Yehk relented, melted away 
the barrier, and the salmon gayly leaped again. 

Whidby and Lemesurier reported to Vancouver that they 
had been at the mouth of a large open bay, July 12, 1794, 
whose shores were ‘‘ terminated by compact solid mountains 
of ice, rising perpendicularly from the water’s edge.” Plainly 
no northeast passage to Hudson or Baffin’s Bay led from 
that entrance, and they passed on. Floating ice and strong 
currents drove all trading-ships to the south shores of Icy 
Strait, and the existence of the great bay was only known 
to the Hoonahs, who lived near and hunted in it. In 1877 
Lieutenant C, E. 8, Wood, U.S.A., who had parted from 
his.friend Mr. Charles Taylor after their failure to clim 
Mount St. Elias, went up the 
bay with three Indians for a 
hunting- trip. He landed on 
the last of the low green 
Beardslee Islands, on the point 
north of Geike Inlet, and pad- 
dling across the front of the 
Pacific Glacier, found a camp 
of seal-hunters in the little 
bight near Dying Glacier. He 
found a camp of goat-hunters 
on the east shore of Muir Inlet, 
and joining them, went far 
down the eastern arm of the 
glacier, and, still chasing the 
wary goat, came out on the 
shores of Lynn Canal. In 1879, 
and again: in 1880, Professor 
John Muir canoed up the icy 
reaches, and camped and climb- 
ed to his heart’s delight. 
Neither Wood nor Muir named 
the place visited, One described 

it in a magazine article 
as ‘‘a great bay twenty 
miles southeast of Mount 
Fairweather,” and the other in his lectures only spoke 

of ‘‘ the great Fairweather glaciers.” 
Within a few weeks after John Muir had gone up 
to make his second camp by the ice, Captain L A 
Beardslee, U.S.N., entered the bay on the steamer 
Favorite, to hold council with the Hoonahs, and 
prevent war between them and some Tsimsiaus who 
were poaching on their sealing-grounds. Cozian, 
the old Russian pilot, had never heard of the bay, 
and with Dick Willoughby, a 
prospector living in Hoonah 
Village, assyred the company 
that they were discoverers. 
When the Indians told of the 
man who had gone up the day 
before the salmon began to 
run, and who was still there, 
not hunting or doing anything 
but walking around, there was 
no difticulty in rec- 
ognizing the great 
glacialist. Heavy 
fogs drove them 
back before the 
Favorite had passed 
beyond the splen- 
did limestone mass 
then christened 
Willoughby Island. 
Captain Beardslee 
named it Glacier’ 
Bay, pre-empted the 
archipelago of san- 
dy islands — the 
crests of so many 
old terminal mo- 
raines — and made 
the first chart. He 
gave a tracing of 
this chart to Cap- 
tain James Carroll, 


ON THE 


able to enter the bay with the mail-steamer . 
Idaho. It was discovery and exploration to find 
the nook where the materials for 1 new salmon 
cannery were to be left, and the next day Cap- 
tain Carroll pushed through the ice-floes to the 
end of Muir Inlet, christening it and the splen- 
did tide-water glacier, and landing the first tour- 
ists on the west moraine. 
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In 1886 Professor G. Frederick 
Wright camped on the east moraine 
two miles below the glacier’s front, and. 
after a month’s watch, believed that the 
ice advanced seventy feet a day at. mid- 
stream. In 1890 John Muir revisited 
the glacier, and spent three months in 
camp. Professor H..T. Reid, of the 
Case School of Applied Sciences, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, with five young col- 
legians, were his tented neighbors on the 
east moraine, and this corps explored, 
mapped, and measured the glacier thor- 
oughly. They reduced the: glacier’s 
speed to a very snail’s pace—only eight 
and ten feet a day—and Alaskans are 
only comforted by knowing that the 
Aletsch creeps but nineteen inches a 
day, and the Mer de Glace; with all its 
steep incline, travels but thirty - three 
inches. a day, Professors Muir and 

Reid bestowed the few names which 
woe upon the latter’s map. Mount. 
Wright, behind their camp, and Mount 
Case, the splendid peak to the north- 
east of it, record the two camps of 
scientists, and the triple peak of Mount 
Young, at the end of the eastern arm, 
perpetuates the name of Mr. Muir's 
we companion. Red Mountain, Snow Dome, 
rot Pyramid Peak, the Dirt, the White, the 
*  Girdled, and the Dying glaciers all de- 
scribe themselves so- clearly that one 
may recognize them without aid. Cap- 
tain Carroll, claiming to suffer chills 
from seeing this party living in breez} 
white tents on the open moraine, fur- 
: nished the materials, and bade the sci- 
entists turn to and build themselves a home. On rainy days 
they worked at trades, and a‘comfortable house, with a fine 
bowlder fireplace and a noble granite chimney, stands as a 
monument to their skill. ; 

Having secured the use of this cabin for the following 
season, the excursion steamer left our party of seven at the 
glacier’s edge one misty day last July As the mail-steam- 
er was driven back by ice-floes, we lived in a world entire- 
ly our own until mid-August. An artist and a sportsman 
headed our forces, three women, a small boy, and his much- 
beloved setter dog completed the family, and a Russian 
hunter ministered to us. With time free and all camp 


drudgery off our hands, we found the stay too short; and 
making the most of every hour of fifteen radiantly clear and 





GLACIER.—From a Puorogearn uy W. H. Arison. 


sunny days that succeeded one another, we came away leav- 
ing many things undone. The artist worked sixteen hours 
a day trying to record a fraction of his impressions of sea 
and sky, mountains and snow-peaks, and of the changeful 
glistening ice wall, an arrangement in blue and white a mile 
and three quarters long, and towering to a height of three 
hundred feet above the grayish waters that’ so often mirror- 
ed it We were loath to lose sight of the glacier’s front for 
an hour, and even the sportsman was divided between watch- 
ing it and his successful hunts for the big white mountain- 
oat 
: This cabin 1s a half-mile below the ice wall, and from the 
beach we had full view of the glittering barrier The fall- 
ing ice often jarred the house, and continued crashes in the 
night wakened us and caused the dog to bristle up and 
growl. We spent hours and whole half-days on watch for 
spectacular displays, and rushed from the house at every 
rumble. Even the dog caught the fever, and would bound to 
the outlook and regard the glacier wisely whenever it called. 
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A PLAIN GEOLOGICAL STORY—SPRUCE LOG IN OLD MORAINE 


BENEATH THE PRESENT ICE SHEET. 
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We soon learned to distinguish the different keys in 
which the ice spirit could roar—to know that a single 
sharp report like heavy artillery was a falling block, 
and that a succession of such shots, a little Gatling gun- 
nery, followed by one long roar, meant the crumbling 
and sliding, the avalanching and sloughing off, of tons 
of weathered surfaces and small pinnacles. Long- 
drawn thunder-claps, muffled roars succeeding one 
another, Sitth-loo- Yehk holding each such deep chest 
note for whole beats, earth and air vibrating, and 
granite walls reverberating with mighty echoes, accom. 
panied the great displays. Then peak after peak of 
the range of ice mountains would ride out, rise up 
careen, and sink, to be gone from sight for 
whole minutes before they rose violently to 
the surface and floated away as icebergs. A 
quarter of a mile, even a third of the whole 
wall, would break away at once with a mighty 
roar,‘and plunge into the depths, and ber:s 
would battle together and batter down 
other bergs. Great waves curved down 
the inlet, pounded as an angry surf on our 
beach, and swept icebergs high and dry on 
shore. 

Then there were the submarine bergs de- 
tached from the long plough-shaped base of 
the glacier that projects far beyond the visi- 
ble front line. These bergs of the deep roared 
in different key from the bergs of the air, 
and black monsters larger than a ship often 
leaped from the water three and five hundred 
feet away from the ice wall. Such a one 
once rose close beside the steamer Ancon, and 
since that frightful lesson navigators have given wide werth 
to the region of such possible torpedoes. An eighth of a 
mile is the nearest that ships venture to the ice wall, and 
soundings have shown a depth of seven hundred and twenty 
feet at that peint. 
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vast, smooth, white, rolling prairie, over which one may 
walk or a regiment of cavalry could charge for’ a.dozen 
miles. The few crevasses are silent and shallow, the most 
of them only cracks in the surface, and but for the penance 
of treading those millions of sharp prismatic crystals of gla- 








cier ice—walking | 

so many miles , 

broken glass — , 

could roam that cry x. 
tal plain with uni. 
loyed delight. The. 
is no living thing j; 
sight, no sound say, 
one’s crunching fo. 
steps is heard, and 
all sense of distanc. 
is lost in that whit 
transparent air. A, 
the white light daz 
zles the eye, some 
thing in the awful! 
stillness dizzies tl 
brain, and all seems 
strange and unreal, 
Ten miles down that 
~~ are two lakes 
—Main Lake, lying 
on the water-shod he- 
tween Glacier Bay 
and Lynn Canal, and 
Berg a. repeating 
the glacier’s front in 
miniature, and match 
ing that Margellen 
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Glacier, which moved 
Professor Tyndall to 
such raptures. 


The living stream, the active glacial current, flows from 
northwestward, and one may trace its course for twenty 
miles towards the parent, never distant fifty miles from the 


sea, 


Medial moraines stripe the plain, and rise like terraces 


over cither bank of this madly dashing, turbulent, apparent 





MUIR GLACIER, FROM MOUNT WRIGHT. 


The glacier’s front has receded a mile since 
I first saw it in July, 1883,and at each of my 
four visits since there were noticeable changes. 
One season it projected in'a long cape, at an- 
other season a deep horseshoe indentation 
broke its front, and for all of the summer of 
1891 it maintained an even, nearly straight, 
line. Every break touched the wall with 
masses of blue that soon weathered to silver 
and snowy whiteness, and every hour of the 
day gave some different effect, some new hint 
or tint or tone of blue. Every twelve hours 
the falling tide banded it with a foundation 
course of solid sapphire, and this fifteen-fect 
tide-mark gave us a visible measure for the 
heights above. 

At the end of the ice wall the slowly 
moving buttresses and pinnacles have wea- 
thered to a solid opaque whiteness, like cliffs 
of solid marble veined and clouded with 
débris. These farther edges of the ice shect 
overlie an older moraine, and the sharp cross 
sections at the angles of the beach 
and ice wall show many fragments 
of spruce and alder trees embedded 
in the strata of gravel, sand, “and 
clay bexeath the ice. The great 
trunks of old spruces, evenly sawed 
off .by some prehistoric ice edge, 
stand in groups on either moraine, 
all telling plain little geological sto- 
ries of that earlier time when this 
basin blossomed like the rose, and 
trees grew to the water’s edge. 
Scratches and groovings on the 
bare mountain wall a thousand feet 
above the beach-level tell of that 
other time in the unchronicled past 
when the ice flood rose to that 
height; and it is fully proven that 
in some remote period the ice ad 
vanced and receded, rose and fell, 
as the result of differing 
climatic conditions. 

The glacier plain, the 
great basin into which 
some twenty-six visible 
ice streams pour, covers 
nore than three hun- 
dred square miles, and 
the Muir drains the 
saows from an area of a 
thousand square miles. 

The great eastern arm 
of the glacier has lit- 
tle movement, and lies 


dead and lifeless, a 


MOUNT FAIRWEATHER AND THE PACIFIC GLACIER, AT THE END OF GLACIER BAY. 
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ly motionless stream. Cracks and seams in 
the ice deepen and widen to crevasses, in 
whose depths the pale greens and blues shade 
to duskiest indigo, and from which rise the 
hoarse and evil roar of subglacial streams. 
Crystal clear, invisible rivulets etch the sur- 
face with lighter lines, weave a fine, spark- 
ling fret-work over the ice, and sing in softest 
undertones. Pools of still water, so clear and 
so transparent as to deceive the eye seeking 
their edges, where air, ice, and water meet, 
melt and shade into such blues as are the very 
ecstasy of vision. Colorless streams, running 
in beds of aquamarine, suddenly disappear in 
shadowy pits, in whose depths eme hears the 
ceaseless roar of the glacial mills. Sand cones 
cover the ice in places like prairie-dog villages, 
and tabled rocks are scattered thickly. 

From nunataks, or islands 1n the ice, Ararats 
whose bases are still deep in the glacial deluge, 
one may look down upon the white chaos and 
wonder surrounding him; and the spurs and 
shoulders of Mount Wright command wide 
views of ice plain, inlet, and bay, and a match- 
less mountain panorama. The glacier, so far 
below, is like a vast white reef of coral, or, as 
Charles Warren Stoddard has said, looks ‘‘ just 
like the whitewashed crater of an active vol- 
eano,” the miracles of fire and frost strangely 
resembling each other. There are hanging 
gardens on all those heights around the 


glacier, and from beds of bluebells, 
immortelles, and lupins one climbs to 
further acres and miles of heathery 
bryanthus, and finds meadows of fine 
grass starred with anemones, asters, 
daisies, golden-rod, buttercups, glumes, 
violets, forget -me- nots, and gentians. 
Grouse call to one another, marmots 
whistle, and the mountain-goat, brows- 
ing quietly, disappears like a flash at 
the slightest scent or sound... All the 
bay lies below one like a map, the 
Marble Islands mere draughtsman’s 
tack heads on this sixty-mile-long chart; 
Willoughby Island is dwarfed to a 
bowlder with a few snow strjpes on 
its top; and the vision southward is 
only limited by the intensely blue, the 
solid lapis lazuli mountains on_ the 
Chickagoff shores. Westward lies a 
wilderness of peaks and ridges, above 
which towers a trinity of serene white, 
summits—Mounts La Céruse, Crillon, 
and Fairweather—the water fore- 
ground making evident all the four- 
teen and sixteen thousand feet of their 
height. Their slopes directly feed the 
great Hugh Miller and the Pacific 
glaciers, which furnish four-fifths of 
the ice floating down the bay, and so 
effectually bar its furthest reaches that 
no ship has penetrated to their fronts. 
















COLONEL ROBERT P. DECHERT. 
From a Photograph by Gutekunat, Philadelphia 







CTNERAL GEORGE R. SNOWDEN. 
Photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 


GOVERNOR ROBERT E. PATTISON, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
From a Photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 















PRESIDENT WEIHE, OF THE AMALGAMATED 


ASSOCIATION. ; HUGH O'DONNELL. 
From a Photograph by Dabbs, Pittsburg. From a Photograph by Dabbs, Pittsburg. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE ADVISORY BOARD. THE CAVALRY SERVICE. 
Board meets upstairs, Correspondence and Telegraph Quarters down-stairs, in large Building where The Sheridan Cavalry and the Governor's Troop going to the Rescne of Battery B’s Cannon, which the 
hangs out—Strikers come to hear the News.—Drawn by F. Cresson Schell. Strikers: would not permit to be unloaded from the Cars.—After a Sketch by F. Cresson Schell. 
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COMMISSARY WAGON TRAIN. TERRIFIC THUNDER AND WIND STORM. 
Taking Camp Equipage up the muddy Shanty Hill Road during a heavy Thunder-storm. General Many Tents were blown down.—Drawn by F. Cresson Schell, 






Snowden’s Headquarters, the School-house on the Hill.—After a Sketch by F. Cresson Schell. 






THE HOMESTEAD RIOTS.—[Ser Pace 714.] 
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THE LABOR TROUBLES AT HOMESTEAD. 


WHEN this paper went to press last week the locked-out 
workmen from the steel and iron works of the Carnegie Com- 
pany at Homestead, in Pennsylvania, who had resisted the 
landing and finally captured the band of Pinkerton detec- 
tives that had been sent to guard the property of the com- 
pany, were in undisputed possession of the town and of the 
steel-works. The civil authorities were supplanted by the 
leaders of the workmen, who had sentries and patrolmen, 
and governed as they saw fit. Governor Pattison, who had 
declined to accede to the informal requests of the sheriff to 
send State troops to restore the county authority, had, how- 
ever, at once made arrangements to send a large body of 
military to the scene of the rioting when he deemed it neces- 
sary. The sheriff of Allegheny County at length formally 
notified the Governor that the county authorities were pow- 
erless to preserve the peace and restore the Carnegie mill 
property at Homestead to its rightful owners. The Gov- 
ernor thereupon called out all the military forces of the 
State, and confided the command of the troops to Major- 
General G. R. Snowden. Arrangements had already been 
perfected to move these troops rapidly to the banks of the 
Monongahela, but what these arrangements were and what 
route would be taken were kept profoundly secret. 

The people of Homestead had been up all the night of 
Monday the 11th, awaiting news of the coming of the army. 
The evening papers had told them that the soldiers were 
gathering at the call of the Governor, but as to the time they 
were to advance and win a bloodless victory all sources of in- 
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ARREST OF A CORRESPONDENT BY THE STRIKERS. 
After a Sketch by F. Cresson Schell. 


formation had been silent. The soldiers had left their homes, 
and then apparently had been swallowed up by tlie earth. 
A crowd that numbered a thousand or more lingered in the 
vicinity of the principal railroad depot. Surely,they thought, 
the troops must come to town this way, and we will see 
them first and welcome them. The two brass bands of 
Homestead were in their quarters practising airs of jubila- 
tion, with which they meant to greet the only authority 
that the people of the town admitted was greater than 
themselves. Burgess McLuckie awaited the news in a cor- 
ner grocery, thinking over and rehearsing to himself a speech 
he was to make to Major-General Snowden when the com- 
mander of_Pennsylvania’s militia stood at the head of his 
troops, ready to give the order to‘ forward, march.” There 
was talk about a banquet to be given to the Major-General 
and his staff when the army should have encamped, and 
there was to be a meeting of the Town Council, and resolu- 
tions were to be passed. It was to be a royal welcome, and 
it was in thinking of it and planning for it and waiting pa- 
tiently for news that the people of Homestead spent the 
night. 

Morning broke gray and sombre, and still there was no 
news. A great red sun’ rising over the eastern hills was 
partially concealed by the mist that hung over the limpid 
waters of the Monongahela. Six, seven, eight, and nine 


o'clock passed, The suspense was becoming painful. There 


THE HOSPITAL IN THE FIELD—PROSTRATED BY THE HEAT. 
After a Sketch by F. Cresson Schell. 
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were rumors that the troops 
were at Greensburg, thirty 
miles to the east, but tele- 
graphic inquiries brought 
answers that they were not 
there. At last the news came. 
At 9.25 o'clock the operator 
at Greensburg slowly ticked 
over the wires, ‘‘ No. 23 was 
wrecked above this place last 
night; tracks are blocked, and 
troops are delayed.” A bul- 
letin containing this infor- 
mation was pasted up on the 
window of the telegraph office. 
It was received with faint 
cheers. It would be three 
hours before the soldiers could 
reach town, and there was 
time for breakfast and a little 
rest. 
At the moment that the de- L 








spatch from the operator at 
Greensburg was coming over 
the wires, an engine drawing 
a parlor and a baggage car 
wheeled into the eastern end 
of the town at Munhall station, and right at the easternmost 
extremity of the great Carnegie Steel Company’s plant. A 
tall and fine-looking man in uniform, with the two gold 
stars of a major-general on either shoulder, stepped from 
the parlor-car, followed by half a dozen other men, also in 
uniform, and by a seventh, who wore a citizen’s dress. 
They were Major-General Snowden and his staff and Sher- 
iff McCleary. Right behind this two-car train there came a 
train of ten cars, from many windows of which rifles and 
knapsacks protruded; and then came another, and another, 
and another, hardly a minute’s headway apart, until trains 
numbering ninety-five cars had arrived, and blue-uniformed 
men, with guns and knapsacks, were pouring out on the 
tracks. Evidently the operator at Greensburg had been 
mistaken when he said the troops had been delayed above 
that town. 

There were, perhaps, 200 men and boys at the Munhall 
station when these trains came in. They were a sleepy lot 
of loungers. Like all the other people in Homestead, they 
had been up all night waiting, but they had not expected 
the troops to arrive at that depot, and especially not without 
previous notice being given. They awoke to the situation 
with a start. Half a dozen of them, who had the day before 
been selected by the Advisory Committee as couriers to 
bring the news in case the troops did come in by that road, 
started helter-skelter towards the town. ‘‘ The troops! the 
troops!” they cried, while the others crowded down the 
tracks to the engine of Major-General Snowden’s train and 
stood looking. The cries of the couriers as they ran shout- 
ing reached the ears of the Major-General, and perhaps it 
made the impression on his mind that that was a signal for 
the rabble, which, he suspected, might be in waiting to swoop 
down and attack the militia before the soldiers were pre- 
pared to receive them. There wasa hurried consultation with 
his staff, and no time was lost getting the troops in line and 
prepared foranything that might happen. In the mean time 
Company E of the Eighteenth Regiment had been selected 
for skirmish duty and was marched straight at the crowd. 
The men fell back as the soldiers advanced. Not a word 
was spoken on either side, and the only sound was the 
rattling of the side-arms of the soldiers and the measured 
trampling of their feet. The march was kept up for a 
hundred yards, the crowd, not two feet in front of the sol- 
diers, falling back. When the street crossing and the freight- 
shed, which is just opposite the depot, were reached, twenty 
or thirty of the men leaped up on the platform and clam- 
bered to the top of a freight car standing there. Two of the 
soldiers were left to keep the crowd where it was, and the 
rest of the company was marched down the track, where it 
wheeled, and marched forward, and back across the tracks, 
pressing down the bank on either side that part of the crowd 
which was outside of the line on the first march. Still no 
word had been spoken except by the company commanders. 
Half a dozen men had succeeded in dodging the skirmish 
line in all its movements, and now they approached Major- 
General Snowden and his staff. They were steel-workers, it 
was evident. They took off their hats as they approached, 
and the spokesman began, 

‘* General, we welcome—” 

General Snowden impatiently waved them off, and began 
talking with Colonel Smith. The men stepped up to Major 
Heidekooper. 

‘*General—” said the spokesman, deferentially. 

“What are your names?” demanded the Major. 

‘““We don’t care to give our names. We are a committee 
to welcome—” 

Major Heidekooper 
turned from them. 

** Well,” exclaimed the 
spokesman, turning to his 
fellows, ‘‘ to say the least, 
we have been treated dis- 
courteously.” 

This little by-play was 

. hardly over when Colonel 
Smith gave the orders for 
the Eighteenth Regiment 
to march. 

The Carnegie Steel 
Company’s works are on 
the south side of the rail- 
roadtracks. On the north 
side, facing them, is the 
Pittsburg city poor-farm. 
This property was pur- 
chased two years ago by 
Andrew Carnegie, subject 
to a lease which the city 
held, which had three 
years to run, and which 
the city would not give 
up. <A part of the poor- 
farm is called Munhall 
Hill,and here was the spot 
selected by the officers 
who had been sent on to 
reconnoitre a week before 
the encampment of the 
troops. The hill is long, 
with a gentle slope tow- 
ards the base, but with 


THE POST-OFFICE IN CAMP—THE ACCOMMODATING POSTMASTER OF HOMESTEAD 
BRINGING THE MAIL TO THE SOLDIERS.—After a Sketch by F. Cresson Schell. 


rather a steep angle from half-way up to the summit. [i 
is much the highest point in the town of Homestead, and 
from the summit the houses in the town can be counted. It 
overlooks the whole of the great plant of the steel company. 
The rifles of the soldiers can sweep every inch of ground in 
it, and there is no part of the town into which the ammuni- 
tian of a battery cannot be thrown. A more ideal spot for 
the massing of troops could not be found in Allegheny Coun. 
ty. Though the city had refused to give up its lease of the 
puree. permission was given to the Carnegie Company to 

uild streets along the hill, and laborers have been working 
there for nearly a month. Huge piles of earth had been 
thrown up, and they made excellent breast-works. 

The Eighteenth marched up the tracks to the station, and 
then around it and up the hill to the summit, where a battle 
line was formed. The couriers who ran to town with the 
news of the coming of the troops had arrived only a few 
minutes before the regiment was in position, and by the 
time the people got out of their houses 500 men of the 
Fifteenth regiment had marched up and formed in battle 
line to the right of the Eighteenth. In half an hour the 
crowds at the foot of the hill numbered thousands. The 
Thirteenth, Twelfth, Eighteenth, Fifth. Ninth, Seventh, and 
each of the other regiments of the Third Brigade had march- 
ed up the hill. The regiments formed in parallel battle lines, 
and 4000 shots could have been fired into the crowd below 
at the word of command. The stars and stripes were plant- 
ed on the summit of the hill. 

After the display here provost guards from the Eighteenth 
Regiment were appointed, and under the command of Major 
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THE ONLY BARBER IN CAMP. 
From a Sketch by F. Cresson Schell. 


Kay and Sheriff McCleary they marched down the hill, 
through the town, and up the hill again. They were cheer- 
ed as vf passed the crowds in the streets. 

Not all the people in the town were watching this spec 
tacle on Munhall Hill. When the couriers called ‘‘ The 
troops! the troops!” many of the people who came runving 
out of their houses looked across the river, and on the top 
of the hill they saw soldiers marching and countermarcbing. 
and the hot sun reflected by the polished surface of four 
brass cannon. Colonel Hawkins, the senior Colonel of the 
army, with the Tenth, Fourteenth, and Fourth regiments 
and Battery B, had occupied the town from the other side. 
and there was no hope of resistance even had there been « 
desire to attempt it. 

So was the town of Homestead captured and occupied 

without the firing of a shot. 
_ Visitors and newspaper reporters in Homestead were 
interfered with even after the arrival of the military. It 
had evidently been hoped that the mere presence of the 
military would put a stop to the usurpation of authority 
But this was not so, and General Snowden was obliged to 
put guards in Homestead under the command of a proves! 
marshal, though the town was not formally put under mat 
tial law. 

Ever since the riots at Homestead it has been intimate: 
that the workmen in the other mills belonging to the Carneg'¢ 
Company would also strike, out of sympathy for the locked 
out men. In the neighborhood of Pittsburg this company 
employs about fifteen thousand men. Inclu ing the men at 
Homestead, there are ten thousand of these now idle, for the 
workmen in the Lawrenceville mills of Pittsburg stoppe’ 
work on the afternoon of July 13th. This strike was very 
quietly conducted and no demonstration made. 

W. J. CHAMBERLIN. 














OF ALL THE GAMES ENCOURAGED or siroremnant by the 


Amateur Athletic Union, the all-round individual cham- 
pionship is or should be the most useful, the most healthful, 
the most interesting. And yet it attracts annually about 
half a dozen entries and perhaps five hundred spectators. 
“This is not as it should be,” says every one, and then drops 
the subject. That the contest this year at Travers Island 
was not worthy of review or remembrance is only to repeat 
what has been true every year with the exception of those 
when the powers that be were endeavoring to defeat Mal- 
colm Ford by legislation after they found he could not be 
heaten in the field. There were six entries, four of them 
promising, but all third-class men except Long, who ruined 
his chances when he and Goff had a high jumping contest 
to themselves, struggling up to 5 feet 11 inches —a marvel- 
Jous performance indeed; it left Long exhausted and beaten, 
and it lost Goff second prize. “The champion, M. O’Sulli- 
van, deserves his honors, for he has worked hard and faith- 
fully for them, but he is a third-rater who could have been 
beaten easily by Ford, Jordan, Schroeder, and ~ Gray, of 
other years, and probably, under reasonable rules, in the 
hammer and 56 by two of his own competitors on Saturday— 
Long and Goff. 


Iv WILL NOT DO TO BAY that the all-round event is too 
severe, or that few men are fitted for it. Such is not the 
case. The argument that training for an all-round is too 
tedious, that the time and work in building up is discoura- 
ging, and that men cannot be found with an aptitude for the 
ten events on the programme—the sprinter can’t handle the 
weights, nor the high jumper run—is very pretty. Its only 
fault is that it is not true. There are men to whom every 
kind of athletics is attractive; there are men with a natural 
aptitude for nine of the ten events; and there would be 
many entries every year were it not for the incompetence 
of the management. The real reasons for the failure of the 
event lie elsewhere. They are to be found in the neglect of 
the Union and its clubs to encourage this best and greatest of 
sports; in the tendency of each club to develop and to pet 
avd oceasionally to buy mug-hunting specialists, who can 
win prizes for themselves at many games and éclat for their 
clubs; in the fundamental error that underlies the whole 
matter, and makes the Union a factional institution for the 
capturing and awarding to this club or that of certain cham- 
pionships instead of an organization for the encouragement 
of sane exercise and the improvement of the physical health of 
its athletes. All the clubs are affected by this spirit; all are 
to blame. The action of Mr. Bartow Weeks, president of 
the New York Athletic Club, in offering prizes for all-round 
club contests, followed by similar steps in the Boston Ath- 
letic Association, may be a sign of returning sanity. That 
the clubs must encourage this sport in its various moditica- 
tions ought to be sufficiently clear to any one who will look 
over the records. The all-round athletes of a decade are to- 
day without exception men of fine physique, good health, 
vigor, strength. The list of specialists living makes no such 
health record as does that of the all-round men, from the 
vigorous veteran W. B. Curtis down to Malcolm Ford and 
Alexander Jordan. 


But THE PRINCIPAL TROUBLE is not with the clubs or 
the athletes; the real blame rests upon the legislating body. 
It requires the truest love of athletics, and a readiness to 
struggle against great odds to inake the all-round champion. 
He should not therefore be further handicapped,and the will- 
ingness of athletes to enter the game still more lessened by 
the absurd legislation that for years has afflicted the contest. 
Unless the A. A. U. can fix upon a set of standards that shall 
be permanent, a competitor cannot know where he will 
stand from one season to the next. And as training for 
the contest is not a matter of weeks, but of years, it is essen- 
tial that the constant fluctuations should cease. It has hap- 
pened before, and it may again, that the champion of one year 
has been disqualified by legislation for the next. He may 
by long training reach the existing standard in his weakest 
points, only to find that he has been ‘‘ frozen out” by anoth- 
erchange. This may be, and it has been done out of malice 
against an individual, as when the half-mile walk was in- 
serted in the programme; it may be and certainly has been 
done out of sheer stupidity, as when this year the standards 
on two of the weights are made so high as to throw out 
every competitor but one. Next year, if a good jumper has 

~ a friend at court, or a poor one an enemy, we may see the 
limit in the broad jump raised to 21 feet, or in the other to 
5 feet 10. 

Unquestionably the worst change ever made, and for the 
worst reasons, was the introduction of the half-mile walk. 
That was perhaps the most scandalous act in the whole his- 
tory of American athletics,and for every reason it should be 
repealed. The so-called ‘‘ walk” is not a walk; it is a false, 
ugly, awkward gait, to learn which a man must sacrifice all 
hope of ever achieving one of the greatest rewards of the 
rea] amateur athlete—ease and grace of motion. It should be 
expunged from all programmes, but especially from the all- 
round championship. That done, the Amateur Athletic 
Union should make up a fair table of standards, with the 
hammer at about 80 feet, and the 56-pounds weight at not 
to exceed 20 feet, and bind itself not to alter them for five 

ears. Then, with Mr. Weeks’s example followed, the num- 
er of contestants would grow larger each year, and the 
meeting become the chief single event of the season. 


THE WEsTCHESTER INVITATION TOURNAMENT ended very 
satisfactorily for all except those who had too confidently 
counted upon E. L. Hall's ability to defeat all comers. To 
them the outcome was a disappointment, for, while due credit 
must be given Richard Stevens for his victory, it seemed as 
if there was a combination of circumstances working against 
young Mr. Hall. This was chiefly due to the system under 
which the tournament was played—any player being dis- 
qualified by two defeats. Wrenn, the Harvard player, was 
undoubtedly the most difficult man in the contest to defeat, 
with the exception of Hall and Stevens, and yet the luck of 
the drawing brought Hall against him twice, while Stevens, 
by drawing a bye in one of the last rounds, escaped him al- 
together. Again, Hall played his final match against Stevens 
after having already won a hard five-set contest from Wrenn 
on the same day. Hall himself did not complain of this,and 
I comment upon it only as an incident bearing upon the 
final result. tt seems physically impossible for any player 
to continue in his best form through eight long sets; and 
when it is considered that Hall played fifty-three games in 
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the five sets with Wrenn, it may readily be doubted that the 
match with Stevens constituted an entirely fair comparison 
of strength between the two men. : 
_ IT 18 TO THE WINNER, however, that the spoils belong, and 
in this case a considerable amount of glory-must accompany 
them. It may well be argued by Stevens's friends that while 
he did not play Wrenn, yet he twice defeated Hall, who had 
won two victories from the Harvard player. They may well 
say, too, that the first victory over Hall was gained when the 
Jatter was in good condition and confident of winning. 
Stevens’s queer, plodding, and obstinate game in the back 
of the court may not excite the admiration of the spectators, 
who perhaps prefer to watch a brilliant volleyer, but I do 
not know of a player who excels him in pluck, perseverance, 
and enthusiasm, all-of which are qualities most essential to 
success in lawn-tennis. It would be difficult to convince 
the experts, however, that Stevens will ever survive through 
the final rounds of an all-comers tournament at Newport, so 
long as he remains so firmly wedded, as at present, to the 
back-court game. Indeed, so pronounced is his devotion, 
that I shall be surprised if one of the irreverent does not 
some day christen him ‘* Base-line ” Stevens. 


Last WEEK’S TOURNAMENT AT. TUXEDO, like that at 
Westchester, was an invitation event, but so numerous were 
the contestants that it was necessary to weed them out in 
the ordinary manner, each retiring from the competition 
on his first defeat. Among the twenty-eight entries were 
such. good men as VY. G. Hall, R. D. Wrenn, A. E. Wright, 
R.V. ch, W. A. Larned, A.W. Post, Deane Miller, J. W. 
Nichols, Jun., Duncan Candler, and H.M. Billings. The first 
surprise came iv the first round, when Larned won from 
V. G. Hall, and that, too, after the latter had been within 
one point of winning the deciding set and match. Hall 
plays in good form, shows cool judgment, and has capital 
strokes, but his game seems to be wanting in some element 
vital to success. One fault plainly observable is lack of 
pace. The stronger his adversary, the more cautiously does 
he play, and the less speedy are his returns. © Larned, on the 
other hand, while extremely variable, is likely to do his best 
against a most skilful player, as witnessed by his victory 
over Hall in the Middle States championship of 1891, a year 
in which the latter made his best record. 


THE IMPROVED PLAY OF R.V. BEACH was once more dem- 
onstrated in the second round, when he won from Wright. 
He was directly afterwards, however, compelled to yield to 
Wrenn, who seemed much at home on the dirt courts and 
had no difficulty in winning his way into the final round, 
where he met Larned, who in the mean time had succeeded 
in defeating A. W. Post only after a hard struggle. Here 
occurred another great surprise. It had been generally sup- 
posed, I think, that Wrenn was easily stronger than the 
Cornell player, but my belief that the latter is the kind of 
a man who will always put up his best game when opposed 
by a strong player, was much strengthened by the result of 
this match. Larned won three out of four sets with some 
ease by continuous play at the net, while, Wrenn just as 


- steadily remained at the base-line. The match for the Chal- 


lenge Cup, representing the Tuxedo championship, was 
won by E. L. Hall in three straight sets, but Larned made a 
plucky fight in each; and in the third, eighteen games were 
played before Hall was finally proclaimed winner of the 
Cup a second time. The doubles were won by Wright and 
Wreun, the Hall brothers suffering another unexpected de- 
feat at the hands of Post and Larned. The Halls are to 
play together in the championships, but at present their 
chances do not appear bright. 


THE WESTERN CHAMPIONSHIP IN DOUBLES was decided 
last week on the grounds of the Kenwood Club at Chicago, 
after a struggle by far the most interesting since the inaugu- 
ration of the event, the great feature being the presence of 
Hubbard and Tobin, the champion pair of the Pucific coast, 
who had journeyed all the way from San Francisco in order 
to meet the other cracks of the West. Under such circum- 
stances it must have been an unusually bitter disappoint- 
ment to suffer defeat, after being within a point or two of 
winning from the a ‘in the tournament. They were 
beaten by Carver and Ryerson in a match of five sets, and 
the score of the fifth set was 9-7. Their conquerors were 
in turn the winners of the tournament and the Western 
Championship, and it is reasonable to assume that the Cuali- 
fornians might have occupied the same position had fate 
been a little kinder. Notwithstanding their defeat, it is 
understood that both Hubbard and Tobin will come East, 
and possibly enter at Newport and in other tournaments of 
the midsummer. 


RYERSON AND CHASE, the Western champions of last year, 
separated this season, and the former returned to his old 
partner of two years ago, Carver, while Chase took up with 


Q. A. Shaw, Jun., a well-known player from Boston. Tech- _ 


nically there is no objection to Shaw’s entering the Western 
tournament, but had he and Chase happened to win the 
Western championship, it would have robbed the champion- 
ship match at Newport of almost all sectional interest and 
enthusiasm, for only one bona fide Western man would have 
been competing for the honor. As it is, however, Carver 
and Ryerson will once more make the struggle for the 
West, and it is doubtful if their effort will be more suc- 
cessful than in the past; for while Ryerson has improved 
somewhat, Carver will hardly be the equal of Chase in his 
last year’s form, and it is certain that. some of the Eastern 
teams will be stronger than in previous seasons, when little 
or no interest was taken in doubles. The transfer to 
Saratoga is almost sure to create new enthusiasm, and the 
play should improve accordingly. Returning to Chicago, 
Chase, while defeated in doubles, was able to defend his 
championship in singles against the challenge of Ryerson, 
who won the tournament very handily, defeating among 
others Shaw and Cole, of Detroit. 


THE ANNUAL CONTEST AT SEABRIGHT was not a successful 
affair this year. It appears that the club offered no prize to 
the winner other than the honor of meeting Richard Stevens, 
the present holder of the challenge cup. The meeting and 
defeating of the redoubtable Stevens would indeed have been 
an honor, but the prospect of a —_ in three straight 
sets was not sufficiently tempting to induce any player of 
note to enter, and, as a consequence, Stevens captured the 
cup with scarcely an effort. Hardly more successful was 
the hotel tournament at the Wentworth, Newcastle, New 
Hampshire, the glory of which seems to haveentirely departed 
with the death of Henry A. Ditson, its bright and active 
manager for several years past. The firm of Wright & Dit- 


son now has no connection with the tournament, which is 
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managed by the hotel. Last week F. H. Hovey and M. G. 
Chace were the —_ well-known players entefed, and the 
former, together with his partner in the doubles, H. G. Bix- 
by, captured all the honors. 


THIS WEEK MANY OF THE CRACK players are at the 
Longwood Cricket Club, Boston. Some of: New York’s 
best men are there meeting the pick of the New England 
experts. If Hovey wins the tournament, as he probably will, 
we may look for another hot fight between him and E. L. 
Hall, as I understand that the latter will defend the Long: 
wood Challenge Cup, which he captured for the first time 
Jast year. I am asked by the Executive Committee of the 
National Association to announce that the Eastern champion- 
ship for doubles will begin on Tuesday, August 2d, instead 
of August Ist, as announced in the circular recently sent out 
by the secretary. All contestants must report at Congress 
Park, Saratoga, promptly at 2 p.m., August 2d. An 
player who enters is at least sure of having a pleasant ar 
at Saratoga, and it is earnestly desired by the committee 
that the entry be large, so that the dotble championship 
may be restored to the prominence which it deserves. 


OystER Bay POLO WEEK always furnishes good sport, 
and this year it has been especially enjoyable—in fact, the 
best on record. On Mouday, Essex (which had beaten Mor- 
ristown on the Orange grounds 12 gouls to 4) and West- 
chester (which had beaten Morristown 10 to 6) came together. 
Westchester’s fine record of victories this spring made us all 
look for a close game, with the probabilities against Essex. 
But the latter has the best team it has ever had. Dallett and 
Ferguson ride hard and hit true; Farr hits remarkably, and 
is sometimes very fast; and Robinson is not only a first-class 
back, but as captain has made his team play well together. 
He himself individually scarcely played as well as usual 
against Westchester, but the three forwards, especially Farr 
and Dallett, played the game of their lives. Rushing at the 
Westchesters, who were poorly mounted, and were evident- 
ly much at sea on that account, they completely demoral- 
ized them, making goal after goal, their great superiority in 
team play, in speed, and, above all, in “snap” completely 
offsetting the superior hitting of their opponents. Stowe 
was very sure and strong in his blows, but the slowest of 
all; Bates could not ride out Robinson; Havemeyer and 
Potter were much faster than Stowe, but did not liit so well. 
In the first half of the game-—that is, until the middle of the 
second twenty minutes—Essex had it all its own way, and 
made 13 goals, Westchester going to pieces. Then they 
braced, outlasted Essex, and rather more than held their 
own until the end, the score being 16 to 4. They were 
handicapped even at 17 goals. 


On TurEspay SECOND MEADOWBROOK gave Oyster Bay 
six goals and a ey winning by 2} goals. It was a team 
Theodore Roosevelt had gathered with infinite labor during 
the week he had been home; they had never played on the 
same side before. Mr. Roosevelt began as No. 3, but had 
to shift to No. 1, although this nearly spoiled his acting 
as captain, but none other had so generous a share of the 
“sand” necessary to the position. Cowdin can ride and 
hit well for a beginner; but he must learn to obey orders, 
and must study the game and practise incessantly before he 
can ever hope to even approach the playing of his brother 
John, of Rockaway fame. Underhill rides fast and some- 
times hits well, but should avoid gallery-playing, as it spoils 
his usefulness. Roby has in him the making of a good 
back. Oyster Bay was beaten chiefly owing to their total 
lack of team play in both the first periods, but in the last 
they had gotten together, and bested their opponents. Cow- 
din made one goal, Underhill one, and Roosevelt two. Of 
the Meadowbrooks, Kernochan was the surest hitter, Car- 
roll and Winthrop rode hard, and Kennedy was a good cool 
strong hitter at back; he may become a really good back 
yet. Their team play was good. They made 5 goals in the 
tirst innings, 6 in the second, and only 2 in the last, when 
Oyster Bay had them on the defensive, scored three times 
against them, and forced them also to make thrée safeties. 
Altogether the home team did better than any one dajed to ex- 
pect a scratch team would, and, as last year, the credit must 
fall to Theodore Roosevelt, who, thorough sportsman that he 
is, seems to. infuse a degree of his own enthusiasm and en- 
ergy into those he leads, whether on the politica] or polo 
field. Too much of a complimentary nature cannot be said 
of men who without preliminary practice and with no hope 
of winning will g° out and put in an hour’s play at so hard a 
game as polo. It shows they are sportsmen to the marrow. 


EssEx MET Morristown on Thursday, conceding them 
2 goals, and, to the surprise of everybody, was beaten in a 
ganfé showing the hardest play and best team-work of the 
season. Each side scored 3 goals, and adding in the handi- 
cap fouls and safeties, the final score stood 6} to 3g. In 
the first period the Essex team gained slightly, but it then 
went to pieces, and only Robinson’s admirable playing—he 
never made a mistake—kept his side in heart at all, and 
staved off a crushing defeat. The Morristown forwards 
showed better team play. They hit better and their ponies 
were faster than the Essex forwards. They completely 
overmastered the latter, who became demofaljzed. Yet 
Robinson so far evened up matters that though the play- 
ing was chiefly near the Essex goal posts, the gamie was very 
close-and exciting. » Pas 

The playing of the Morristown and Essex teams js partic- 
ularly enjoyable to me because all their membérs are hard- 
working business men, who make sport a servant, not a mas- 
ter—therein being true Americans. We must have the bulk 
of our sporting men like this, though we should also have 
afew like Keene, Hitchcock, and others. 


THAT. MORRISTOWN SHOULD HAVE any difficulty in defeat- 
ing the second Meadow Brook team on Saturday was hard] 
to be expected; but they did, and barely won by eight goals 
to seven, counting handicap. Messrs. Kernochan, Carroll, 
and B. Winthrop played the best game of their career, evi- 
dently very confident of being well backed by R. D. Win- 
throp, back of the first Meadowbrook team, who was fill- 


ing that position for them. His playing changed the game * 


from an easy thing for Morristown to a close contest. Ev- 
ery encouragement should Le given these second teams; it is 
to them we look for future players. Lord, Nicoll, and Day 
made three driving forwards, but they did not realize what 
a contract they had on hand until the game was half over. 
Henderson gives promise of ne : 0. = : 
b, Newport, August 15th to 25th. 
Feat ee, Cindy Hazllton, Mameckovetts, Polo Association Cups, 
Oe eens Pole Ciab, Hingham, Massachneetts, September 19th to 24th. 
Country Club of Brookline, Brookline, Maseachusetis, Se tember 26th 
to Uctober 6th. CasPak W. WHITNEY. 
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CYRUS W. FIELD. 
Tue Alma had not yet been fought when the 
reat battle of Cyrus West Field’s life began. 
he guns of Sadowa were thundering in the air 
when it closed. In the twelve years between 
1854-1866 the Crimean, the Italian, the Schleswig- 
Holstein, the’ Austro-Prussian, and our own war 
of the rebellion were fought before he succeeded 
in the laying of the Atlantic cable. It isa parallel 
that points the renown of the victories of peace, 
and it measures the stature of the man who has 
just passed away, because of the victors of those 
wars, soldiers and statesmen, but two pairs per- 
haps — Lincoln and Grant, Bismarck and Von 
Moltke—occupy as large a place in the world’s 
eye as Mr. Field. 
“Cavour, author of Italian unity as he was, has 
long since passed out of all but Italian recollec- 
tion. The very dynasty of Louis Napoleon is as 
politically extinct as that of the Czsars. The 
very name of the English Prime Minister who 
joined with him in the Russian war is so far for- 
gotten that the present wearer of it only receivec 
a ‘‘hotel personal” in the columns of the daily 
papers wher he was here a few years ago. But 
Cyrus Field’s name was a household word on two 
continents up to the day of his death. 
So much for the fame a retired American mer- 
chant may win in this age of the ever-narrowing 
parallels and widening breaches in mind’s great 
siege of matter! 
Sans Dieu rien was the motto of Mr. Field's 
coat of arms. Doubtless it had more significance 
than most heraldic legends, for the story of his 
struggle to bit and bridle the thitherto uncon- 
quered ocean is one that reveals that highest cour- 
age that is only born of faith. 
That faith was instilled by a New England di- 
vine. Rev. Dr. David Dudley Field—the father 
of Cyrus, of David Dudley Field the younger, of 
Justice Stephen J. Field, and of Rev. Henry M. 
Field—was a Congregationalist pastor in Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts, where his son Cyrus was 
born on November 30, 1819. “The boy, like many 
another bright Yankee lad, dreamed of the future 
which the metropolis must have in store for 
him, and came to the city and realized his dream. 
He was able to retire from business on a com- 
petence when but thirty-four years of age, and spent most 
of the year 1853 traveling in South America. Young as he 
was, the fortune he took out of trade was the second he had 
made. He married Mary Bryan Stone, a Connecticut girl, 
when but twenty-one years of age, and the very year of his 
marriage—1840—saw his ruin in the business he had just 
started. He made his fortune in the next thirteen years. 
Quick money-getting that for a man whose original base of 
operations was a clerkship in A. T. Stewart’s store at two 
dollars a week. It was not in Stewart's either that he made 
his real start. The great merchant neyer discovered the 
genius of his two-dollar clerk. That was reserved for a 
Connecticut paper-maker named Lee, for whom young Cyrus 
became a travelling salesman upon leaving his first situation. 
It was in 1854 that an English telegraph engineer named 
Frederic W. Gisborne, who had, though under the patronage 
of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Newfoundland, Dr. Mul- 
lock, lost all his own money and most of that of his friends 
in the futile enterprise which may be called the germ of the 
Atlantic cable, came to New York to embark more capital in 
his venture. His plan was, in brief, to lay an English cable 
from Liverpool to the west Irish coast, and an American one 
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THE LATE CYRUS W. FIELD. 


from New York to St. John’s. These were to be connected 
by a fast line of steamers, thus saving three or four days on 
transatlantic communication. Mr. Field had the engineer at 
his house for one evening, and heard his plans throughout. 
Then he looked at the large globe in his library, and ponder- 
ed on a greater plan than his visitor had dreamed of. 

To think was to act with the man who had made a for- 
tune at an age when the average man is making the begin- 
nings of one. And then came the most remarkable coinci- 
dence of the whole history of the Atlantic cable. While 
Mr. Field was writing to Lieutenant Maury, then at the 
head of the National Observatory at Washington, to know 
if an Atlantic cable was a possibility, the Lieutenant was 
drafting a report to the Secretary of the Navy, in which he 
described a plateau existing at a depth of from 1500 to 2000 
fathoms, and extending from Newfoundland to Ireland, 
which was so adapted for the working out of the great 


thought in Mr. Field’s mind that he had called it the tele- - 


graphic plateau. With Maury’s approval as to the topo- 
graphical features of the plan came Professor Morse’s strong 
affirmative opinion as to its electrical possibilities. The 
great inventor informed Mr. Field that he advised John C. 
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Spencer, when Secretary of the Treasury in 1843 
of the feasibility of sending an under sea-curren; 
from hemisphere to hemisphere. 

On the 8th of May, 1854, the New York, New. 
foundland, and London Telegraph Company was 
formed in Mr. Field’s house in Gramercy ark, 
Peter Cooper, Marshall O. Roberts, Chandler 
White, and Moses Taylor joined with the origi- 
nator of the plan, and subscribed $1,500,000 to 
the stock. Every cent of that amount and two 
— of time were spent in laying the cable and 
and wires to St. John’s, But English enterprise 
and money were by this time interested. Parlia. - 
ment made both grants and concessions. Parlia- 
ment, in fact, was more ready with aid than Con. 
gress, where the plan had for some time a rather 
cool reception. Still the national government per- 
mitted the use of a vessel of war to do the Amer. 
ican share of the laying. So the American frigate 
Niagara and the British frigate Agamemnon be- 
tween them lost the first Atlantic cable—that of 


The next year saw what seemed to be success. 
The cable was laid. Messages were transmitted 
upon it. Both nations went wild with delight, 
and the corporation of New York presented Mr. 
Field with the freedom of the city in a gold box. 
Then the submarine wire ceased to respond to 
the current. The cable was lost again, and all but 
Mr. Field and his devoted friends gave it up as 
lost for good. Shares of a nominal value of £1000 
sold in London for £31 10s. 

It was not until 1865 that another effort was 
made. The Great Hastern was secured. In mid- 
ocean the cable broke as the great ship was paying 
it out. But from every failure some factor of suc- 
cess had been gleaned. In July of the next year 
Mr. Field, having made his fifty-first trip across in 
the fulfilment of his plan, was able to thank God 
on his knees in the cabin of the Great Eastern 
for the achievement of complete success. 

John Bright and Earl Derby vied in their ex- 
pression of recognition of the debt which the 
whole world owed to the indomitable American. 
Congress thanked him by resolution, and New 
and Old World alike flashed congratulations to 
each other over the world-wedding wire. 

If Mr. Field had rested then from his labors, 
it would have been at the end of what most men 

would have called a lifetime work. But eleven years after- 

yards, when rapid transit by elevated railroads seemed a 
chimera by reason of the opposition of property-holders, 
he announced the high belief that ‘‘the Court of Appeals 
would not permanently restrain the growth of a city like 
New York,” and put life into an enterprise from which 
other men of means stood aloof. The laying of the At- 
lantic cable would have obscured a greater work perhaps 
than the building of the elevated road. Yet when we 
recall the fact that the city had absolutely reached its limit 
of growth when these roads were built, and also what 
that growth has since been in the upper end of Manhattan 
Island, we can realize that Mr. Field would have had a 
high claim to public gratitude even if the cable had never 
been laid. 

Mr. Field’s later years have been clouded by financial 
misfortunes which illustrate more painfully than any inci- 
dent since the Grant & Ward failure the inability of the 

reatest minds to cope with the merely cunning minds of 
Vall Street. But the world will forget all that. It will 
only remember the man whom John Bright called ‘the 
Columbus of the nineteenth century.” 


THE FIRE AT ST, JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND.—{SeEe Pace 703.} 
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A BATTLE ROYAL. 


lenged me; so I, proud in my strength 
wef fos ay tes to the battle gave consent. 
We were to strive until‘a year’s short length 
Had run—and thus a pleasure new to life was 
lent. 


ht his magic arts in play, and I 
i iret senaiee fought alone; but neither gained. 
And so the spring-time of the year passed by, 
While Love still fought undaunted, nor was I 
enchained. 


The summer fled; the leaves burned with frost’s 


I atill regarded Love and all his arts with scorn, 
Until across my path Newra came; 
‘nen feared I that the year too quickly would be 
gone. 
my sword aside, took on Love’s chain, 
‘ peepee to win her at whatever cost : 
Of worldly pride; and now my only pain 
Is this: What would life have been worth if Love 
had lost? Friaver Soorr Mings. 


A PROBLEM IN LIVING. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


THEORETICALLY there are no classes in 
America. We are all plain citizens, standing 
upon a common level. But this is only the- 
oretical, for even the courts of law recognize 
distinctions as to methods of living. When 
alimony is granted to a wife, or an allowance 
made for the support of orphans, the judges 
very carefully consider before fixing the 
proper amounts the classes to which the 
beneficiaries belong.. The differences be- 
tween the classes as to methods of living are 
tolerably well defined. Maybe it would be 
better if they were more so, for in such case 
it is possible that we would all of us be con- 
tent to continue to dwell in that condition of 
life to which Providence has assigned us. 
But even in democratic America each neigh- 
borhood is divided into separate classes. 
‘What kind of people are those who have 
just moved across the street?” was asked of 
a housewife in an ambitious Western city. 
‘Oh, they must be swells,” she replied; 
“they have lots of carriage company.” This 
recalis the reply of the Yorkshireman who 
said on the witness stand that a certain man 
was a gentleman, and when he was asked 
what he meant by a gentleman, said, ‘‘A man 
who rides in a gig.” This reply so-much di- 
verted that cynical ere Carlyle that 
he at once manufactu the expressive 
word “gigmanity.” The “‘ gigmanity” of 
the country villages are those who Keep ser- 
vants. When two servants are kept and they 
are called such, and not sugar-coated with 
the appellation of girls or help, then the peo- 
ple rise out of the ‘‘ gigmanity” class and 
become real aristocrats. If they also keep 
a man-servant in addition to two or more 
women, then, by common consent, they are 
elevated one degree higher and are called 
‘* swells.” This may be very amusing to two 
classes of people, namely, to the ‘‘ swells,” 
who have ample means to maintain their 
position, and to those below the “ gigmanity ” 
degree. Neither of these need bother about 
anything. One has all-compelling wealth; 
the other has not been so educated that what 
primarily were luxuries have become neces- 
sities, 

A woman not trained in domestic employ- 
ments and unaccustomed to the drudgery of 
doing her own work not only cannot do it, 
but cannot learn to do it, unless? she have 
exceptional payee strength and also a re- 
markable knack for acquiring the dexterity 
that ‘makes such work easy. In a recent 
article in the WEEKLY the difficulties experi- 
enced by those living in the country were 
pointed out in the matter of getting and keep- 
ing competent servants, These are grievous 
and hard to bear, but the same class of peo- 
ple who live in crowded cities, though some- 
what relieved in this regard, have another 
burden that bears even more hardly. I al- 
lude to the difficulty of getting a proper 
dwelling-place for a moderate rent. In no 
city is this difficulty so serious as in New 
York. Compared with the metropolis, rents 
for houses and apartments in other cities are 
very reasonable. In New York they are 
simply prodigious, and the accommodations 
that can be hired by a man of the ‘‘ gigman- 
ity” order, but with only a moderate income, 
are so inadequate that I verily believe that 
he who earns a salary of $2500 or $3000 a 
year, and who must live up to his position, is 
poorer than the mechanic who makes from 
$900 to $1100 a year. 

It is true that very frequently a man with 
$2500 a year can live out of New York, and 
house himself tolerably well in some of the 
suburbs. As often as not, such men don’t 
want to live away from New York, and very 
frequently also it is impossible for a man 
to fill his business anqogemente and still live 
out of town. Now let us see what a man 
with a salary of $2500 a year has to do with 
it, and what he can get for it. The man we 
are considering is, of course, a man of family. 
We need not worry about a bachelor with so 
large anincome. He can not only live on it, 
but he can live eens, well, and Lelong toa 
club if he is careful.. But our $2500 man, let 
Us suppose, is married, and has three chil- 
dren. I do not give him more, as, I believe, 
large families have gone out of fashion. It 
has been conceded pretty generally by econo- 
mists that a family man is not. justified in 
paying a larger sum for the rent of the house 
that shelters him than twenty per cent. of his 
income. Twenty per cent. of $2500 is $500. 

For that, what can a man get in New York? 
A house is entirely out of the question, and 
the only possible chance for him is an apart- 





ment or flat. If any one will look in the 
newspaper advertising columns, it will be 
seen that there are no end of apartments 
offered at prices below this. But are these 
possible places in which a man of this class 
can live with his family? In order to be 
able to answer this question, I have trudged 
nearly all over the island of Manhattan, and 
I have examined scores of these apartment- 
houses. Asa rule, I did not need to go in- 
side. A glance at the exterior and a note 
of the frowsy women who leaned out of the 
windows, with their front hair in curl papers, 
were all that was necessary. Others, how- 
ever, looked quite imposing from the street, 
and such as these I would visit. As a rule, 
the money that was spent in making the out- 
side look attractive was saved in the interior 
finishings and the flimsy partitions that sepa- 
rated apartment from apartment and room 
from room. . To be in any part of the house 
was to be all over it. hat you could not 
see, you could hear, and the invisible and 
inaudible were plainly to be smelled. In the 
houses I allude to, the flats rented at from 
$35 to $50a month. Some of them were sin- 
gle 25-foot houses converted ‘into apartments 
—one apartment to a floor. These were the 
most promising, and in many instances they 
might have been arranged so that the occu- 
pants would have found both comfort and 
privacy inthem. But I could find none at 
such a price, as in every instance the only 
chance for light had been sacrificed for the 
sake of one more room. Others of the houses 
where the apartments were at the rates men- 
tioned seemed to be on wider lots so that 
there would be two flats on each floor. These 
were even more impossible, for with the ex- 
ception of the room in front, usually the par- 
lor, and the room behind, generally the kitch- 
en, in the other rooms it was even at mid- 
day, either waning twilight or starless mid- 
night. Insuch rooms a man with any regard 
for the health of his children, not to mention 
that of himself and wife, would hesitate long 
before housing himself. If he does decide 
to do so, he will always be dissatisfied, and if 
he appear otherwise, he is simply imposing 
on himself and his friends. 

Suppose then he takes a flat at $500. One 
servant will cost, at $16 per month, $192; the 
wear and tear on furniture, bed, and table- 
linen, and kitchen and dining-room things, 
$60; fuel, $50; lights, $36; butcher, baker, 
and grocer, $900; car fares, $50; -wife’s 
clothing, $200; children’s clothing, $210; 
man’s clothing, $150; man’s luncheon down- 
town, $100. This makes a total of $2448, and 
leaves the man with a margin of $52 for sav- 
ings, for pocket-money, insurance premiums, 
and for his outing when his vacation-time 
arrives. To be sure, he might save a little in 
each one of the items enumerated, but if he 
did so, he would be putting himself outside 
the class to which he belongs, His own posi- 
tion in the business world requires that he 
should be well dressed and appear like a gen- 
tleman. His own tastes would also naturally 
incline that way. He being well clad, his 
wife and children must be so as well. 
have put down nothing for schools, because 
the children can go to the public schools. 
There is no leeway for books, magazines, or 
newspapers; nothing for theatre tickets and 
concerts, And yet people of the class of 
which I am writing are naturally fond of 
amusements, and literature is a necessity to 
them. They will manage‘to have some of 
these, probably. They will skimp on their 
food; the goodwife will have her gowns 
turned and made over new, and the husband 
will find that his winter overcoat and busi- 
ness suit that he laid by in the spring have 
lost some of their shininess, and will last 
another season. And so oo worry through, 
barely making the two ends meet, and lay- 
ing by nothing for the evil days of ill health,. 
old age, or business reverse. 

The number of men who receive $2500 a 

ear is, in the aggregate, tolerably large, but 
it is very small when compared with all those 
who receive salaries for clerical work in of- 
fices and counting-rooms, and as salesmen in 
wholesale and retail stores. The class em- 
braces the higher clerks in the great New 
York banks, and it leaves out all the sales- 
men in the retail shops. In the banks, leav- 
ing out presidents and cashiers, there are 
very few men who receive such high pay. 
Some tellers get this much and more, but as 
a rule it is less. Now this business, despite 
the ancient prejudice against it as unclean, 
is looked upon as the most genteel of all 
modern mercantile pursuits. And yet the 
men employed in it receive very little more 
in salary than mechanics earn in wages. 
Those below the $2000 mark must, I fancy, 
be content to live as mechanics live. If they 
can do this and be content, they are certain- 
ly very much better off than the $2500 man, 
who must struggle to hold his head up to the 
level of him who rides in a gig. The major- 
‘ity of lawyers and doctors and clergymen 
and engineers and artists and writers in New 
York that are generally regarded as having 
achieved some success make somewhere near 
to this $2500 mark, and to them such strug- 
gles:are most familiar. 


The apartments that can be secured for: 


$600 or less a year are naturally not very cen- 
trally located. More of them are to be found 
in that part of the city north of Central Park. 
This embraces Harlem, which has become 
almost crowded with apartment-houses. - To 
live so far uptown is almost equivalent to 
living out-of-town, and if it were not for the 
vexatious ferry trips over the rivers, Harlem 





would be quite as far as many of the sub- 
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urban towns in New Jersey. It is scarcely 
probable that the $2500 class will get smaller. 
Instead it will grow larger with the growth 
of the city. The impossibility of such people 
living in New York with entire comfort is 
likely to become more and more apparent. 
When, however, the island of Manhattan is 
united to Long Island and to New Jersey 
by bridges and tunnels there will soon be 
some relief, for many of those now living in 
New York will move out, and then perhaps 
rents will take a tumble. Meantime the 
$2500 men will struggle on with an appear- 
ance of prosperity that is far from real. 





“AN APPEAL FOR MERCY. 
Ir you have any regard for your physical welfare, 
have mercy on your bowels, cease deluging them with 
drenching purgatives and relax them without pain 
with Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. Subdue with it, too, 
malarial and liver complaints, kidney and rheumatic 
ailments, dyspepsia and nervousness.—[{Adv.} 





IMPERIAL GRANUM 


Is a PURE, DELICIOUS, NOURISHING, 
STRENGTHENING FOOD; one that is 
universally recommended by physicians, 
pharmacists, the public and the press; its 
sales and popularity are constantly increas- 
ing ; and IT WILL HAVE SATISFACTORY RE- 
SULTS IN NUTRITION FAR INTO THE FUTURE 
because it is based on MERIT and proven 
SUCCESS in the past.—[_Adz. | 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five ceuts a bottle.—[Adv.} 





THE NAME BUT NOT THE BRAIN. 


‘* NAPOLEON I.” says Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘had 
the greatest brain that was ever put in- 
side of a human skull.” No doubt, but 
not all the men who have been named after 
him have succeeded to his genius. 

To copy a name or a fashion is easy ;-to 
create the name or the fashion is hard. For 
example take the numerous so-called extracts 
of beef we see or hear of ; only one holds its 
place and grows in ge henry ery orig- 
inal Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef. The 
sales of this admirable food product for the 
past year show,.as we should expect, a nota- 
ble increase. Cheap competition has not im- 
paired the popularity of the Liebig Com- 
pany’s preparation because the public does 
not believe in things which are manifestly 
made to sell on the reputation of others—lit- 
tle boys that ‘‘cut behind ” in business. 

Next, people have learned that the Lie- 
big Company’s’ Extract is chiefly meant 
for daily use in the kitchen, not for the sick 
room only. It is the leader among the par- 
tially digested foods because it does just 
enough for the stomach—not too much. It 
is prepared from the best parts of cattle bred 
on purpose, not from what is left after the 
best has been otherwise disposed of. The 
manufacture of the Liebig Company’s Ex- 
tract of Beef is a business, not an appendix 
to a business. But the nominal Napoleons 
are fussy and persistent. Therefore let the 


and label.—[Adv. ] 








GOOD COOKING 
Is one of the chief blessings of every home. To a)- 
ways insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., use 
Gail Borden * Eagle” Brand Condensed Miik. Direc- 
tions on the label. Sold by your grocer and drug- 
gist.—[Adv.] 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them a ; 
} v. 








BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, ~ 
{The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25e.—[Adv.] 





DR. LYON'S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[Adv,) 











and keep the digestive organs in order.—[Adbo.} 





Burnetr’s Fravorine Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best.—[Adv. } 








Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 
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The 18Q2 Model 


Remington 
Typewriter 


EXCELS 
In Quality of 
Work, 

In Ease and 


Convenience 
of 








Operation, 


In Simplicity of Design, 
And Durability of Construction. 





Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 





“At 


ANQUETS, 


Clubs, and 
in homes 
APOLLINARIS 
Natural Table 
Water is ever 
a welcome guest.”’ 


N. Y Times, Mar. 10, ’92. 


‘ 


f: Great 
Western 











buyer ask questions and examine trade-mark | 


Use Anaostura Bitters to stimulate the appetite | 
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IN AMERICA. 





A home product 
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Pleasant Vailey Wine Co., 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., NEW YORK. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 





Sold by druggists.or sent by mail, 
Sc. E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


PLOWS’ 
CANDY. 


GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adanted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 





Send $5.00 for a s-bl. Box. 
Sent, prepaid, anywhere 

in U.S. Very handsome 
resents. 78 MADISON 
T., CHICAGO. 











used on this a is 
manufactured by 
FREDK. H. LEVEY & CO., 59 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


i 


GS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
5 wees. invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis. 
pers heard. Successful when sore FREE 

Qi. Bold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs 








TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 18 L 
tens anouue cree FAR 
F Western Co, 334 Dearborn 51, Chisago, 
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THE CHOLERA IN RUSSIA. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


SEVERAL weeks ago there came reports from Baku, the 
most southwestern province of Asiatic Russia, that there was 
an outbreak of malignant cholera in that district and all 
along the Russian side of the Caspian’Sea. From the Cas- 
pian Sea to the Baltic, along the lines of travel in that direc- 
tion, the distance is about sixteen hundred miles, and the 
Caucasus Mountains intervene. With good and vigilant 
quarantine precautions the advance of the epidemic over 
that route might have been prevented, but its progress tow- 
ards European Russia has been rapid during the past few 
weeks, and it has also spread further east into Persia. But 
there is another route by which the cholera may be taken 
from Asia to Europe, and that is by the railway from the 
Caspian to the Black Sea and across to the European ports. 
This is the way that the cholera invaded Europe in 1885, 
when it raged in Italy and the south of France. Having 
full and early information as to the prevalence of the epi- 
demic in the provinces about the Caspian Sea, it will be 
criminal neglect if all vessels coming from eastern ports of 
the Black Sea are not strictly quarantined against in all 
western ports. : 

The fact that the visit of cholera to Europe in 1885 was 
checked in one season, and not permitted to spread over a 
very extended area, gives hope that this visitation even in 
Russia may be checked promptly. So far as Russia is con- 
cerned, however, there is not much to hope for. The bad 
sanitary conditions under which the people live are noto- 
rious, and nothing does more to encourage the spread of an 
epidemic of this sort than filthy surroundings and careless 
methods of living. The Russian peasant is probably the 
dirtiest of mortals. The scarcity of food in Russia has nat- 
urally left the people in poor condition, and they have scant 
stores of vitality to draw upon in a time of pestilence. The 
absolute authority of the Czar in his own dominions might 
be put to good account now in stopping the Western march 
of this dread invader. 

But even should cholera spread throughout Russia, there 
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is no reason that the more civilized countries of western 
Europe could not successfully quarantine against it. _Sani- 
tarians have devised methods of disinfection which will kill 
the germs by which the disease is spread. This was proved 
in 1885, when a good many cases were brought to the port 
of New York, but the disease never got lodgment ashore, 
as the health officers stopped all cases, and held all passen- 
gers on possibly infected vessels until all danger from them 
was past. 

Not only have the methods of checking the spread of 
cholera been much improved, but the treatment of the dis- 
ease itself appears to be more effective than it peng in 
1848-9, when there were 55,181 deaths from cholera in Eng- 
land, and 28,900 from diarrhea. At that time quite one- 
half of the cases were fatal, and death ensued in from one to 
forty-eight hours after the attack began. Careful living, an 
avoidance of unripe or stale fruits and vegetables, enable 
many persons to escape the disease even when it is raging at 
its hottest. 

Professor Pettenkofer, of Munich, is the great cholera au- 
thority among medical men, and his theories as to the prop- 
agation of cholera by water are generally accepted by the 
profession. The observations of Dr. Snow, Dr. Frankland, 
and Mr. Simon in certain epidemics of cholera in London 
have conclusively connected outbreaks of the disease in va- 
rious districts with the use of drinking-water contaminated 
with the discharges from cholera patients. All investiga- 
tions appear clearly to show that the prime factor, and that 
without which no other conditions can take effect, is the in- 
troduction into the locality of the specific infecting matter, 
this being accomplished in general by the arrival of infected 
persons. That cholera might be carried by the agency of 
winds from one country to another is held as a possibility, 
though there is no satisfactory evidence on this point. The 
general theory accepted is that the germs get into the water, 
and thus are taken into the system. Pettenkofer holds that 
the disease has been generally found to prevail more ex- 
tensively and with greater violence in low-lying districts 
than in elevated situations. He also maintains that the 
character of the soil has a close relation to the spread of the 
disease, and that shallow, porous soils afford special facili- 


ties for the reception and distribution of the cholera germs 


- through the ground water of the locality. 


It was in 1817 that the attention of European medical men 
was first called to malignant cholera. Simple cholera wis 
known as an epidemic in Europe in the seventeenth century 
and an admirable’ account of it was given by Sydenham in 
describing an epidemic in London, 1669-72. But the Asiatic 
cholera was first reported by European medical men in Ben. 
gal in 1817. It then spread all over British India, invading 
China on the east and Persia on the west. In 1828 it had 
invaded Asia Minor and Russia in Asia. In 1880 it again 
appeared in Persia, and then in the same Russian provinces 
in which it now is, along the Caspian Sea, and then went 
westward, despite quarantine regulations, over Europe, 
reaching London in 1832. For five. years cholera continued 
to break out in Europe, and then it disappeared. In 1841 
another great epidemic appeared in India and China. In 
1847 it reached Europe and raged with great virulence, and 
spread also to North and South America. The mortality 
during this epidemic was very great. A third outbreak oc- 
curred in 1850-8, and spread over Europe. It was milder 
in form than the previous one, but fell with great severity 
upon the armies engaged in the Crimean war. This epidemic 
was specially severe in both North and South America. A 
fourth epidemic came in 1865-6, and pursued about the same 
course as the previous one. Then came that one of 1885, of 
which mention has been made. 

It used to be held that fear had a great influence in pre- 
disposing to attacks of cholera. This view is now generally 
discredited. The duty of preventing, if possible, the entry 
of cholera into the United States devolves upon the authori- 
ties of the various States. With these the National Board 
of Health co-operates, and the United States consuls keep 
the State Department informed of the prevalence of the dis. 
ease abroad,and of the clearance of any vessel from an infect- 
ed district for an American port. Much the greater amount 
of foreign shipping comes to the port of New York. It is 
fortunate that there are good facilities here for a rigid quar- 
antine,and that also the authorities have had a comparatively 
recent successful experience in preventing the disease from 
getting lodgment beyond the lines of the quarantine. 





























Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and West Indies, 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Lettera of Credit. Collec. 

_ tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxers, No. 59 Watt. Street. 


The Tacoma __-_-_—_—i. 
Loan and Trust Company 


Will loan you money on First-Class Property in 
or its vicinity and Guarantee Prinel- 
pal and Interest at EIGHT Per Cent 
per annum. For particulars address, 

TACOMA LOAN AND TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash 


0 TO INVESTORS! | 
NET on FIRST MORTGAGE Improved } 
© Property Loans. Titles guaranteed. Personal | 











attention given to every detail. Best references. | 
Send for sample notes and mortgage use | 
| 
| 


JOSEPH P. BACHE, Salt Lake € 


MOR T Ga GES ° 
ABSOLUTE. Pa. able sith Res 
e. Best References, Address, 





0 
0 York Exch 


Win. E. Smith, Investment Banker, Tacoma, Wash. 


ACOMAE::::z. Choice investments made fornon- 
* residents; 26to 100 per cent. can be realized 

within gy Lots from 8100 and acreage from 610 

upwards. Improved property rented now for 10 per 
cent. ides the increase in city and country properties. 
Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, 
nining properties. Write E.F. Russell & Co. , Tacoma, Wash. 











Sold 

by all 
first-class 
dealers. 


Is | The First Analysts 
unquestionably {| in the World 
the perfection | pronounce it 
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eeeTHE SHORT CUT==—=_ 


To a Complete Knowledge of what is being said onall..... 
eee» THE GREAT TOPICS OF THE DAY 


—IS TO TAKE— 


- PUBLIC OPIRIOK, 


the only journal which 
ves one an opportunit 

- read the ablest arti- 
cles on the erie 

e hour, 
impartially selected from 
the representative press of 
the entire country. 


4,000 PAPERS IN 1. 


Such a journal during 
theP RESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN is invalu- 
able to any one who de- 
sires to be well.informed, 
and is not satisfied with 
the often biased articles 
of his local paper. $1.00 
ve you ‘Public 
Opinion ”’ until after 
Why not 
with the proces- 
sion, when it.costs so little 
and is such a satisfaction ? 


Erastus Wma‘ says: “I spend an ¥ b 
nowhere else.” 7 pend an evening everyweek over PUBLIC OPINION with a profit I get 


F, B. THURBER says: “I consider PUBLIC OPINION @ necessity to busy men.” 
IF YOUR NEWSDEALER DON’T KEEP IT, SEND FOR SAMPLE Copy. 
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topics of 


will 


Election. 
keep u 


$1.00 for the entire Campaign. 


neuir ro THE PUBLIC OPINION CO., Washington, D. C. 


“You press 
the button; 
Ve do 


the rest."’ 


THE EASTMAN Co., 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Send for Circulars, 





A Little Work, 


‘SOWEET DISHES,” 
A Presentation Packet of 








of | Pure 


Olive Oil. 


Arr 


S.RAE&CO. - - «= «- « igemees, ITALY. 
This is the FAMOUS BOSTON canis 

—CHEST— §£ \ 
—— WEIGHT 


i For the Homeor Gymnasium 
—the child or athlete. 
Noiseless, Adjustable, 
Simple, Handsome. 
A perfect and durable me- 
chanical device which costs 
no more than the wonder- 
ful contrivances of strin 
and iron which rattle an 

squeak and weary. 
Weare thelargest manufac. 
turers of Gymnastic Appara- | 

















> Corps will be great. 


o: 


. % 


There will be music in 
the air during the Presi- 
dential Campaign, and the 


demand for bands and drum 


Our 100-page illustrated 
catalogue will be sent free 
to any address for six cents 
. in stamps to pay postage. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


178 Columbus Ave., 
CINCINNATI, O, BOSTON. 








tus in the country. Come 

right to headquarters. It will 

pay you. Catalogue Free, | 
Consumers now get the Agent’s discount of 25 per cent, 


FME SCHUMACHER GYMNASIUM CO., AKRON, OHIO 


THE 


RAMBLER BICYCLES. 
4 


Fitted with 
THE CELEBRATED 
G. & J. 


f PNEUMATIC TIRES. 
NO SIDE SLIP. 
f WILL HOLD alr. 


Catalogue Free. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG.CO. 


221-225 N. Franklin St.,Chicago, IL 


1769-1771 Broadway, NEW YORK 


THE GREAT ENGLISH SPECIALTY, 


BIRD’S 


ARD 
CUSTARD 


FOR NOTHING. ; 
taining complete 10° 
elicious custa 

be mailed free 


The above, con 
structions how to make 
ively without eggs, ‘ 
“4 prac of address and a — = 
the name of the paper where raed: 
fer was seen, by Alfred — ye 
2 Wooster Street, New York. fy 
booklet describes how to or, a 
lightfully cool and appetizing a sede 
the hot weather. Bird 's — a 
quisite either alone or with fresh, ¢ . 


d fruits. : 
ee eon package will make four pints. 





1325 14th St., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, 





‘*Improvement the Order of the Age.” . 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


has just received from the U.S. War Department, Washington, an 


order for 150 machines, the largest order ever given for type- 
writers by any government or corporation. : 


} This decision was based upon the many improv 
mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all 


: Dg 
91000 PIANO or 6300 ORGAN FREE | THE SMITH 
os the best, or second best, 10 lines of 


uty, end merits in tone, touch, and durabilit 


CROWN PIANOS & ORGANS 
GCEO:-P BENT. MFR CAICACOILL 


BRANCH 
OFFICES: 


Cincinnati, 


{ New York, 
| Philadelphia, 335 Chestnut St. 

Chicago, 15. 
4 Omaha, Neb., 1609!, Farnam St. 
| Pittsburgh, 


( St. Louis, Mo., 208 No. 7th St. 


ements and the anperior 
other typewriters, 


PREMIER TYPEWRITER OD, Src, WY, 8. 


293 & 295 Broadway. Denver, Colo., 1629 Champa St, 


Bs iti 7 cas i 
“prreenrg a ones » 11 East Baltimore St. 


Pa., 214 Wood St. 
Ohio, 166 Walnut St. — of Commerce Building, 
St. 


Boston, 25 School S: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Ask your grocer for it. 

















THE BEST | 

COUCH-CURE 
and anodyne 
expectorant, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


soothes the 
inflamed membrane 
and induces sleep. 


Prompt to Act 


gure to cure. 


“SOUTHALL’S 
SANITARY TOWELS 


Antiseptic, absorbent, of downy softness, 
most comfortable and cleanly, entirely 
superseding the old-fashioned diaper. 
Sold at less than cost of washing. A 
package containing a sample dozen, 
assorted in the three sizes in which they 
are made, together with Medical and Press 
opinions, mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 
Address—MANAGERESS, 4, Wooster St., N.Y. 

SOUTHALL’S SANITARY TOWELS are 
kept in the “Corset, Ladies’ Underwear, 
or Notion” Departments in many of the 
leading retail Stores in America. They 
will be kept in every Store, if _s and 
your friends will ask for them. If not in 
stock when you ask for them, they can be 
obtained for you. Mention the matter 

to the lady in charge of the department, 
and if necessary show her _ this 
advertisement. 


The beauty of varnished | 
things depends on the varnish. | 
What if the varnish goes off? 
and it does go off, unless it is 

good. 

As you value their beauty, in- 
sist on good varnish on carriage, 
piano, furniture, house. 


t 








** People’s Text-Bock ’’ will help you—sent free. 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN Murpny, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


De Mel sPerfect Health Biscuit 


N ENGLISH PREPARATION. 

Rich in yen sctentifically prepared in 
combination with the finest wheat flour and other 
necessary ingredients. Deliciously palatable to 
the moat refined taste. It is an established fact that 
phosphorus, an important ingredient in the 
composition of these biscuit, is the easence and centre 
of the human brain itself, and kindles afresh the fire 
of vitality from the soles "of the feet to the crown of 
the head, restoring the fullest and most vigorous con- 
ditions of robnet health of body and mind, and enriches 
the blood, invigorates the brain, nerves, 2nd muse 
cles... The digestion is invigorated, appetite fire 
creases, the bowels become regular, sleep calm 
and refreshing, the lips red, eyes brighter, 
skin clesner and healthy. ‘They insure sound 
white teeth, and arrest _—— decay, showing 
the action on the organs of nutrition. Are a specific 
also for nervons and mental prosiration, nervous dys- 
Pie ae vet Hg at the grocer’s, send 10 cents to 

AKERY CO., Chicago, Ill. 
(Sole Bose creed in the United States), for sam- 
ples free by maii; also seetnaniole and price-list. 








added to the Colorado service. 


passengers for Pueblo and Col- 
orado Springs are not dis- 


signed for Summer ‘l'raffic, 
and consists of one bag- 
gage car, two sleepers, and 
one of our far-famed Din- 
ing-Cars. 
Gas, and in Winter heated 
by steam from the engine. 
In fact, nothing is lacking 
conducive to comfort. 
is as if you were in your 
own drawing-room. 


daily at 9 A.M., 
| the same route, via Phillipsbury, 
| Beatrice, Lincoln, Omaha, Des 


| ing at Chicago next day at 


| BuMe, 


There is no change of sleepers ; 


urbed. 
‘This train is specially de- 


It is lighted by 


It 


Its counterpart leaves Denver 
returning over 


Moines, and Davenport, arriv- 


4.15 P.M, 

The ‘‘ Big Five” will con- 
tinue as usual, leaving Chicago 
at 10 P.M. daily, arriving at 
Denver, Colorado Springs, and 
Pueblo the second morning, be- 
ing out but one day. No. 11 
will leave as heretofore, at 6 
by way of Kansas City, 
and reach Denver at thé same 
hour as the ‘* Big Five.” 
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“Colorado in One Night.” 


Another new train with all the luxurious appointments com- 
mon to the GREAT ROCK ISLAND'S equipment has been 
The “* Rocky Mountain Limited ” 
between Chicago, Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Manitou 
leaves. Chicago at 10.45 every morning, immediately after the ar- 
rival of all fast trains from the East. 
there is no extra fare. 
earlier than any other route. 


It reaches Denver the next afternoon— 


Though a limited train, 


















By these additions the Colorado service of the Great Rock Island affords 


two “ Flyers” daily each way. ° 


BE. ST. JORN, 
General Manager, 


“TAKE THE ROCK ISLAND!” 


_JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Ticket and Passenger Agt., 
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WOODBURY'S FACIAL SOAP; 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
Tesult of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
gists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 Book on Dermatology and 
$ iy naaaty Situstrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
% } 20d Blood Diseases and their treatment, sent 
sealed on receipt of 1@c.: also Disfigure- 
ie ments likeBirth Marks, Moles, Warts, Indialnk 
= and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation —— at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


THE GENUINE HENRY’S MAGNESIA. 


The best of all. Popular in England for. more 
: ian one hun years past as an invaluable house- 
ae medicine. * Sour Stomach (particularly in infants), 

“latnience, Constipation, Bilionsnese, and Heartburn 
relieved at once. Especially beneficial to the Gouty. 
Obtainable of Dru To avoid counterfeits, see 
ga the label bears the name of W. H. Soutvrre.in & 

Wh le Agents for the United States. 
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Card 
Electric Motors 


practically are given away when they re- 
place steam engines. The saving of 
engineer's wages in six months pays for 
the motor. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


The Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 











"AIRY TRICYCLES. 


‘OR LADIES, CIRLS AND Bors. 


Y MFC. CO., Elyria,O. 
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World’s Fair 
VISITORS 


Should Secure Furnished Rooms and Houses 
IN OW . 


KING 2C0., Real Estate and Investments, | 


No. 2 43d St., Chieago, Ill. 


UNS. Fishing Tackle, Bicycles. Send 6c. ao been 
rrd Cotalonne. Joun P. Lover. Arms Co., Boston. 





LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


An Ideal Complexion a 
unabiet tS procure oir W on See, aahe ee cap ten creeks 

cake by retarn on mail. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
eee MAR eee PRU Wartns SeaRiCe as 


Bells Scap. 








Hay=Fever 
Sufferers 


Should read our new 
112-page book on the 
treatment and cure of 
Hay-Fever and Asthma. 
Sent free on application. 


“T have been assijfferer from Hay-Fever and 
Asthma from birti=#26 years. I have tried all 
remedies that came to my notice without permanent 
relief. I.am pleased to say that your medicines 
ome cure ed me to stay cured, 

L. Wepcer, Roslindale, Boston, Mass.” 


P. Harold Hayes, M. D., 
716 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


APPARATUS, 
MATERIALS, CHEMICALS, 
AND. SUPPLIES. 


Detective and view Cameras in great variety of styles 
and prices. Lenses, shutters, dry plates, etc., etc. 
THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. 
Fifty Years Retablished. Send for Catalogue, 


= PEPSINGUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


INDIGESTION. 


. Tis of an ounce of Pure Pep- 
f4 } sin mailed on receipt of 26c. 


" CAUTION—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 


Each tablet contains one om mre pe yt 4 to 
digest 1,000 grains of feod, If it cannot ined from 
dealers, send five cents in.stamps for Samgts pudnes te 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 19 Lake St. Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUR, 


DON’T PASS THIS. 


OVER 26,000 IN USE. 
This bedroom convenience 
is invaluable 

For Invalids, 
The Aged and Infirm, 
In Cases of Sickness. 


































 Prices,$8.00 to $14.00. 


Send 6c. for 24-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Earth Closets ; Sc. for ‘Healthy Homes: How 
| to Have Them,” 36 pages valuable information. 


HEAP’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET C0.., 
Muskegon, M Mich. 


SAVE Wrenzenoey, ‘SAFETY BICYCLE. 
AG ENT’ riders Bend 6c in stamps for full partic- 


ulars and illust. catalogue of 20 highest 


DISCOUNTS © ore rant cushion Dealing Cyclo Co., 
re 
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EXPLAINED. 


Tae Veteran. “Speaking of bravery; why, 
I made forty Confederates run.” 

His Hearers. “ How was that?” 

Tae Veteran. “ Well, they chased me.” 


durin’ the Wilderness campaign, single-handed, 





GOLD MEDAL, PAl PARIS, 1878. 


-W. Barer & Cos © 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


‘from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


|\Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the: strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 














Lishi COMPANYS 


Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 
Beer TEA? See that it is 
made from the GENUINE. | 
Incomparably the best. | 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 

" See Baron Liebig's 
signature in blue 
on each label, taus: 











rr the Kitchen 


- as an aid to good cooking, Armour’s 
Extract of Beef finds its largest field. 
It is a great thing for invalids but 
you should not limit its use to the 
sick room. Our little Cook Book 
explains many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. 

Armour & Company 

Chicago 


Johann Maria Farina 
Eau de Cologne, 


Invented in the year 1709 by the most 

ancient distiller of that name, has won 

Prize Medals at exhibitions of all na- 

tions—‘‘ by reason of its excellent 

qualities” —and is distinguished by 
| the label, 


Johann Maria Farina, 
Julichs Platz No. 4, 
Its nervine qualities, cosmetic effects, 


and exquisite perfume are not to be 
| found in any other toilet preparation. 


Sole Agents in the United States, 


PARK & TILFORD, NEW YORK. 


For sale at their stores 
dealers it in 1 perfumery. 








, and by all 





We mail it free. - 

















Highest Allsopp’s Ale. 
Grade Bottled by the 
imported. ; 


Brewers in England 
New York Branch, 92 Pearl St. 





E. L. ZELL, Agent. 





é “WORTH A GUINBA 4 Box.” 
. 
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BEECHAMS 


(Tasteless—Effectual.) ; 
FOR ALL 
BILIQUS and NERVOUS 
DISORDERS 
Such as Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 

Liver Complaint, 

and Female Ailments. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


» Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
> New York k Deset, 365 Canal St. 
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once so cheap, so good, and so com- 
plete.—Colorado Springs Gazette. 
This = Collection is one of the 
most notable enterprises of the kind 
attempted by any publisher. The brief 
sketches and histories of the leading 
productions in the work add greatly to 
the value of the series.— 7voy Times. 


Collection? 


Sold Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Cloth, 
$1.00. Full contents, with’ Specimen Pages 
mailed, without cost, on application to 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 








Reader: Have a seen the 

It is a Collection which no one who 

loves music should fail to own; it 
should find a place in every home. 
Never before, it may truthfully be said, 

| has a song book been published at 








‘LINEN. 
COLLARS & CUFFS 
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Pears 


= 


It is a wonderful soap that takes hold quick and does no harm. 


No harm! 
ing but soap. 
The harm is done by alkali. 


It leaves the skin soft like a baby’s; no alkali in it, no; 


Still more harm is done by not washin. 
So, bad soap is better than none. 


What is bad soap? Imperfectly made; the fat and alkali not w 


| balanced or not well combined. 


What is good soap? Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druc- 


gists; all sorts-of people use it, especially those that know what’ s what. 
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Brentwood, Long Island. 


Forty-one miles from New York 
and Brooklyn. 

One of the most satisfactory 
Health and Pleasure resorts in the 
-| country. 


All Modern Improvements. 


Send for Illustrated Circular, 
Time-Table, etc. 








W. H. BOODY, Manager. 





The North a Lloyd S. S. Co. 


will despatch their first-class passenger steamers FULDA and WEREA from New York to the 


MEDITERRANBAN, 


on July 28, Aug. 6, Aug. 27, Sept. 10, Oct. 1, Oct. 15, Nov. 5, Nov. 19, Dec. 10. 
Travellers intending to visit the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, the Tyrol, will find this route the 


most direct, easiest, and most comfortable: 


Switzerland can be reached in six hours from Genoa, 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 





“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD," 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 


Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 


All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


A Woman’s Pride 
is a beautiful watch :—fine | 
enamel dial, with Arabic fig- 
ures; the case, of coin-silver 
or fourteen-karat gold filled, 
and exquisitely engraved: 
This is the ladies’ style of the 
new QUICK = WINDING 
‘“‘Waterbury.”’ 

Jeweled movement; A war- 
ranted time-keeper. A gem 
to be proud of. 

Amen’s style also is made. 


Far superior to any cheap Swiss 


watch, though equally low-priced. 
Your jeweler sells it. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Crown Caramels 


e FRESH, PURE, DELICIOUS. 
see : if your dosh dealer dosen't keep om. con't acce 
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BOLTON-ON-LAKE-GEORGE, N. Y. 


For Circulars, address R. J. Brown, Prop. 
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‘To out-of-door folks 
Recreative 
Information 


Tis not the tire that makes the bicycle,nor 
the saddle, nor the steel, nor the spokes, 
nor the bearings, nor any other one requi- 
site—’tis the whole—Columbias are bal- 
anced to tiie equipoise of successful nicety 


All about Columbias, illustrated, in a book 
about Columbias, free on application toany 
Columbia agent, or sent by mail for two 
two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., 221 
Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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Harper’s Magazine 
(Ready July 22d) 


FOR AUGUST. 
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Iee and Iee-making. 
Pruppen, M.D. . Illustrated. 


Corfu and the Ionian Sea. By (v»- 
STANCE FenrmorE Woo son. Illustrated. 


Webster. By James Russent Lowe. 
The Italian Army. 
eral Staff Colonel. 

THULSTRUP. 


The Salzburger Exiles in Georgia. 
By the Rev. Joun F. Hurst, D.D. Illustrated 


From the Black Forest to the Black 
Sea. By F. D. Mituer. (Conelusion.) — !'- 
lustrated by ALFRED Parsons and F. D. Mini. 


Literary Paris. By Tueopore Camp. Fir 
Paper. With Portraits. 


By T. Mitcues 


By G. Gorray, Gen 
Illustrated by T. 1 


FICTION. 


The Passing of Thomas. 
A. JANVIER. 


By Tuoma- 


Troth. By Rose Hawrnorne Laturor. 

Jane Field. By Mary E. Wirxins. Part 1\ 
Illustrated. 

The World of Chance. By W. D. Howet1- 
Part VI. 

i POETRY. 

Our Only Day. By Coates Kinney. 

Love. By Apvéze R. Ixcersoxt. 


Editorial Departments. 
Editor’s Easy Chair, Groror Wii1am Corti. 
Editor's Study. Cuartes Duptey WARNER. 
Editor's Drawer. Taomas Neson Pace. 
Literary Notes. Laurence Hutton. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PvuBtisHERs, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








